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“POETRY. 


VENICE POINT. 








BY CELESTE M. A. WINSLOW. 
Among old relics quaint and rare, 
Preserved by pious Roman care, 
You look the dim past in the face 
‘Through one frail web of Venice lace! 


A nan within her narrow cell 

Wrought ever patiently and well; 

‘The delicate coralline might trace 

Its likeness in that gossamer grace. 
Without, the blue sky smiled; the sea 
Laughed back, for this was Italy! 

The dipping oar made murmurors runes, 
And, echoing round the still lagunes, 

Some song of gay-souled gondolier 

Awoke the drowsy air anear. 

Yet the pale sister bended low,— 

Her brave heart like true hearts we know; 
While one stray beam of brightness blessed 
The pattern ’neath white fingers pressed. 
Could rose b!oom e’er have touched her lips 
Or tinted those chill finger-tips? 

Couid laughter e’er have lit those eyes 
Aflame, like sad light ere it dies? 

Throbbed her heart once with love and loss, 
Now fluttering faintly ‘neath the cross? 

Her hands drooped, ‘Till another day," 
She said, and laid the lace away. 


And still the filmy thread waits there, 
Unwoven in that fashion fair; 

Young, heedless years have come and sped, 
Till dusty centuries lie dead; 

Proud kings have fallen with their thrones, 
And palace walls and sculptured stones 
Have crumbled; yet, in wondrous way, 
Still hangs that slender thread to-day! 


And will so much of us remain 

When we have longtime left all pain? 

May so much as this lingering trace 

Reveal life’s misty web of lace? 

And shall, of many threads, even one 
Show the dear deeds we would have done? 
We vainly seek the fature’s face 

*Mid the frail meshes of this lace! 











“THE GOUD OF THE GOVERNED.” 

In Paris, a year and a half ago, I was for 
atime a resident in a cultivated French 
family, where the father was non-committal 
in politics, the mother and son were repub- 
licans and the daughter was a Bonapartist. 
Asking the mother why the young lady 
thus held to a different creed from the rest, 
I was told that she had made up her mind 
that the streets of Paris were kept cleaner 
under the empire than since its disappear- 
ance. Hence her imperialism. 

I have heard American men advocate the 
French empire at home and abroad, without 
offering reasons so good as those of the live- 
ly French maiden. But I always think of 
her remark when the question is seriously 
asked—as Mr. Parkman for instance grave- 
ly puts it in his late rejoinder in the North 
American Review—‘‘The real issue is this: 
Is the object of government the good of the 
governed, or is it not?” Taken in a gener- 
al sense, there is probably no disposition to 
discuss this conundrum, for the simple rea- 
Son that nobody dissents from it. But the 
important point is—what does ‘‘the good of 
the governed” mean? Does it merely mean 
better street-cleaning, or something far more 
important? 

There is nothing new in the distinction. 
Ever since de Tocqueville wrote his ‘“De- 





mocravy in America,” forty years ago, this 
precise point has been under active discus- 
sion. That acute writer himself recurs to 
it again and again. Every government, he 
points out, nominally seeks the good of the 
people and rests on their will at last. But 
there is this difference. A monarchy or- 
ganizes better, does its work better, cleans 
the streets better. The advantage which 
he, a monarchist, sees in a republic is that 
when all this is done by the people for 
themselves, although the work done may be 
less perfect, the people themselves are more 
enlightened, better satisfied, and in the end 
their good is better served. Thus in one 
place he quotes ‘‘a writer of talent” who 
complains of the want of administrative 
perfection in the United States, and says: 
‘‘We are indebted to centralization, that ad- 
mirable invention of a great man, for the 
uniform order and method which prevails 
alike in all the municipal budgets (of France) 
from the largest town to the hnmblest com 
mune.” But, says de Tocqueville: 

‘*‘Whatever may be my admiration of this 
result, when I see the communes (municip- 
alities) of France, with their excellent system 
of accounts, plunged in the grossest igno- 
rance of their true interests and abandoned 
to so incorrigible an apathy that they seem 
to vegetate rather than to live; when, on 
the other hand, I observe the activity, the 
information, and the spirit of enterprise 
which keeps society in perpetual labor, in 
these American townships whose budgets 
are drawn up with small method and with 
still less uniformity, I am struck by the 
spectacle; for to my mind the end of a good 
government is to enswre the welfare of a peo- 
ple, and not to establish order and regulari- 
ty in the midst of its misery and its dis- 
tress.” [Reeve’s translation, London, 1838. 
Vol. I., p 97, note. ] 

The italics are my own, but it will be 
seen that he uses a phrase almost identical 
with Mr. Parkmar s; and that he uses it to 
show that there is something to be looked 
at beyond good laws, namely, the general 
effect of self-government ona people. In 
another place he comes back to the subject 
again. 

“It is incontestable that the people fre- 
quently conducts public business very ill; 
but itis impossible that the lower order 
should take a part in public business with- 
out extending the circle of their ideas, and 
without quitting the ordinary routine of 
their mental acquirements, the humblest 
individual who is called upon to codperate 
in the government of society ny a 
certain degree of self-respect; and as he 
possesses authority, he can command the 
services of minds much more enlightened 
than his own. He is canvassed by a multi- 
tude of applicants, who seek to deceive him 
in athousand different ways, but who in- 
struct him by their deceit.... Democra- 
cy does not confer the most skillful kind 
of government upon the people, but it pro- 
duces that which the most skillful govern- 
ments are frequently unable to awaken, 
namely, an all-pervading and restless activ- 
ity, a superabundant force, and an_ energy 
which is inseparable from it, and which 
may, under favorable circumstances, beget 
the most amazing benefits. These are the 
true advantages of democracy.” [Do. Vol. 
IL. pp. 74-5. ] 

These passages and others like them are 
worth careful study. They clearly point 
out the two different ways by which we 
may criticise all political systems. One 
class of thinkers, of whom Froude is the 
most conspicuous, holds that the ‘‘good of 
the people” means good laws and good ad- 
ministration, and that if these are only pro- 
vided, it makes no sort of difference wheth- 
er they themselves make the laws or wheth- 
er some Cesar or Louis Napoleon provides 
them. All Mr. Parkman’s reasonings both 
on the Woman Question and on Universal 
Suffrage;—all Mr. D. A. Wasson’s reason- 
ings on the same subjects—all the traditions 
of the early Federalists, point this way. 
But it has always seemed to me a theory of 
government essentially incompatible with 
American institutions; if we could once get 
our people saturated with it, it seems to me 
that they would soon be at the mercy of 
sume “‘strong man” such as we hear so 
much about. 

When President Lincoln claimed, follow- 
ing Theodore Parker, that ours was not 
merely a government for the people, but of 
the people and by the people as well, he 
recognized the other side of the matter; 
that it is not only important what laws we 
have, but who makes the laws; and that, 
“the end of a good government is to ensure 
the welfare of a people” in this wider sense. 
That advantage which the French writer 
admits in democracy, that it develops force, 
energy, and self-respect is as essentially a 
part of “‘the good of the governed” as is 
any perfection in the details of government. 
And it is precisely these advantages which 
we expect that women, sooner or later, are 
to share. For them, as for men, ‘‘the good 
of the governed” is not a real good unless 
it is that kind of good which belongs to the 
self-governed. 7. W. @. 





CONGRATULATION FROM REV. W.G. ELIOT 


Eprrors JourNAL:—I congratulate the 
women of Massachusetts on the signal vic- 
tory gained by their admission to the polls. 
True, it is only forschool direction, but the 
great revolution has begun and is sure to go 
on. Itis a progress in which there is no 
danger of backward movement. We may 
reasonably expect that the ‘Mother of 
States,” the great commonwealth of free- 
dom, will stand among the foremost advo 
cates of equal justice to all her citizens, wo- 
men included, before five years have passed 
away. In my opinion, this is the most im- 
portant matter, in its moral, political and 
social bearings, now under discussion in the 
United States. Itis to enfranchise that half 
of our whole population, which is morally 
the strongest, and physically the weakest, 
and which, for both these reasons, most 
needs and can most safely exercise the right 
of legal self-protection. In the parable of 
the “kingdom of heaven,” it was a woman 
that took leaven and put it into three meas- 
ures of meal until the whole was leavened; 
and the great civilization of the Nineteenth 
Century needs that process to be repeated 
onthe largest scale. Mr. Parkman and 
others, who stand up for ‘‘man’s rights” to 
self-indulgence, may cling to their unmanly 
ideal of manhood, but decent men and 
Christian communities are fast getting 
ashamed of it. Give to Woman her just 
and equal rights to self-government, to ed 
ucation, to industrial and financial prosper- 
ity, and the license of men wili be bounded 
by limitations which they will be compelled 
to regard. Hut all talk about rights is idle 
until backed by the power of self-protec- 
tion, which can come, in a Republic, only 
by free access to the polls. Yours truly, 

W. G. Exior. 

St. Louis, Dec. 16, 1879. 


-———_—-- oe —_—_—__— 
ALICE C, FLETCHER AT THE WEST. 


EpiTrors JourRNAL:—Ever interested as 
you are in any good word or work of wo- 
men, I know you will be pleased to hear 
that out in this wilderness, ‘fon the confines 
of civilization” as some say, we really do 
have some enthusiasm for your work, and 
are helping in our small way to create a 
healthy public sentiment. I think it is no 
small indication that this healthy public 
sentiment exists that the lectures of Miss 
Alice C. Fletcher of New York City, have 
been appreciated and commended by so 
many of our best citizens. Here, as else- 
where, when areal woman has a real thing 
to say, there is no lack of encouragement 
and good fellowship. 

Miss Fletcher undertook to give three lec- 
tures on American Archeology here, before 
a body of scientific men (The Minnesota 
Academy of Sciences) who were familiar 
with her subject matter, many of them hav- 
ing personally opened mounds iu our own 
State, and not only did she fulfill to the let- 
ter the work she engaged to do, but she had 
that rarer, and to a woman sweeter satis- 
faction of being met on scientific ground 
by scientific men with respect. The study 
of Archeology is an absorbing one to the 
special student, and Miss Fletcher found no 
lack here of eager co-laborers, for our State 
and our immediate vicinity is rich in the 
remains of the mound builders. The most 
cordial reception was given Miss Fletcher 
both asa lecturer and as a woman, and 
many expressed themselves as having been 
much instructed, while our best women 
were unanimous in the belief that thorough 
work done by able women is what the wo- 
man’s cause most needs, and that Miss 
Fletcher had done her full share in this di- 
rection. Yours, &c., 

Many ©. PECKHAM. 

Minneapolis, Dec. 16, 1879. 


—________¢ e————__———- 
WOMEN PHYSICIANS FOR INSANE 
ASYLUMS. 


Eprror JourNAL:—I have been much in- 
terested from time to time to see through 
the columns of the Journal, expressions of 
approval of the appointment of women 
physicians in insane asylums, where women 
are patients, and I take this method of con- 
ferring with those of your readers who are 
interested in this question. 

Within the last few years there has been 
much progress made in the admission of 
women physicians to places of trust and 
honor, in public institutions in different 
parts of the country, but, so far as I know, 
their admission, professionally, to insane 
asylums has been in a very few instances 
allowed. 

l have a special object in requesting in- 
formation on this subject, together with the 
names of asylums for the insane that have 
appointed women physicians, their success, 
terms of service, names, fee, also the 
names of the state medical associations 





which admit women physicians as mem- 
bers. As your paper reaches a large num- 
ber of persons in the different states, allow 
me to ask each or any one of those who 
may take an interest in this subject to 
write what facts they have to me. I will 
apply the knowledge thus gained for the in- 
terest of women, in a way I have full faith 
will meet their approbation. Though at 
this time I deem it best to withhold the 
statement of what that object is, the time 
will come when I can do so satisfactorily 
to myself and I trust to others also. 

Please let me hear as far as possible by 
the middle of February, 1880. 

Address Mary F. Tomas M.D. 

Richmond, Indiana. 


> 
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“VENI, VIDI, VICI.” 





Icame, I saw, I conquered. Kind sisters, 
I write to give you a word of escourage- 
ment. I have voted; have gone to the 
polls; have taken part in that mysterious 
and sacred rite which has hitherto been ex. 
clusively enjoyed by only one variety of 
the human species. This solemn service 
was, I suppose, very much simplified, in 
order to make it possible for the feminine 
intellect to grasp it, for surely this cannot 
be the same custom that men have for years 
spoken of as too difficult for women to 
comprehend. A vast amount of interesting 
and intricate detail has probably been saeri- 
ficed for our sakes. Undoubtedly, it was 
this part of the ceremony which occupies 
the immense amount of time which women 
could not spare from their already crowded 
and overburdened lives. Nothing but ex 
perience would have enabled us to realize 
the truth. In order to give my entire mind 
to the performance of this new privilege, I 
procured a ticket on the day previous to 
the election. Armed with this and attended 
by a male relative, I entered the voting 
room, almost overpowered by a feeling of 
wonder and awe. At the farthest end of 
the room, behind a long counter, stood 
three men, the high priests of the occasion. 
In front of the counter was a railing, at 
either end of which stood policemen who 
looked kindly upon me as I passed between 
them. I felt very grateful for their look of 
encouragement, for I confess I was half 
afraid. I soon stood before a large box, a 
slide in which was removed by one of the 
high priests in attendance, and I felt at 
once by an inward inspiration,—This is the 
sacred place—the holy of holies. At last 
mine eyes behold it. Can it be that 1 am 
about to vote? At this moment a voice re- 
peats the words, ‘‘Your name,” in a tone 
undoubtedly low and calm, but which 
sounds to me like a peal of thunder. My 
reply had the effect of an answering rever- 
beration on myself, but evidently not on 
the questioners, for another, ‘‘Your name,” 
is uttered, and this time in sheer despera- 
tion I spell it. That issufficient; they com- 
prehend. I may now consummate the act, 
and drop my vote into the box. Can this 
be all Lhave todo? Iam still waiting for 
something hard to do. I cannot believe 
that I have comprehended the awful rite so 
easily; won't they let me do anything more? 
No; I must move on, move on, and make 
room for others. It isdone. I have voted. 
Think of it; try to realize the difference 
between what I am to-day and what I was 
yesterday. I amavoter. And now fare- 
well. I trust these words will encourage 
all women who read them to vote at the 
next election, that we may be able to in. 
scribe ‘‘Victory” upon our banners. 

Boston, Dec. 18, 1879. 

—————__ +> —___— 
A LABOR COMMISSION. 


Senator Hoar has introduced a bill in the 
Senate to establish a labor commission. It 
provides that the President, with the con- 
sent of the Senate, shall appoint a commis- 
sion of five persons, to inquire and to re- 
port as to the extent to which machinery 
and labor saving processes have entered the 
production and distribution of products in 
general and the consumption among the 
people, to the displacement of manual 
labor; also, whether any causes are in 
operation to bring about the ownership and 
cultivation of lands in large tracts instead 
of small farms and homesteads; also, 
as to the condition of such persons, their 
hours of labor, the education of their 
children, and the proportion received by 
them of the profits of the occupations in 
which they are engaged. The Commis- 


| sioners are to hold office for two years, re 


ceive an annual salary of $4,000, and be 
allowed their expenses of travel; to have 
the authority to employ a secretary and 
three clerks, and report to Congress annu- 
ally through the Secretary of the Interior. 





CONCERNING WOMEN- 


Mrs. Lucy Hamiiton Hooper will short- 
ly publish a novel called “Under the Tri- 
color; or, the American Colony in Paris,” 

EvizaBeTH Stuart Puers writes the 
opening story for the Christmas Wide Awake, 
‘Us Boys und the Other Boys.” It is said 
to be one of her very best. 

Mrs. Paran STEVENS has commenced in 
New York a series of soirées musicale: 8, which 
are among the most delightful uf fashion- 
able Fifth Avenue entertainments, 

Mrs. EvizaBetu Comstock, of Michigan, 
the widely-known Quaker missionary, has 
visited 115,000 prisoners, and of this num- 
ber she finds that 105,000 were brought to 
prison through strong drink. 

Mary Howrrv, instead of wintering at 
Rome this year, has gone from her usual 
Tyrolean summer quarters to Meran, where 
her friend Miss Foley, the American sculp- 
tress, who lived with them, and was her 
daughter’s other self—the sister of her 
soul—died, and lies buried. 

Miss CLARA M. Bartow, who has estab- 
lished a greenhousein North Adams, Mass., 
sends out her advertisement to furnish bo- 
quets, cut flowers and potted plants from 
Floral Lane, opposite Quincy street, with 
this concise announcement. Visitors re- 
ceived daily, Sundays excepted. Orders 
will receive prompt attention. 

Mrs. Anba GooLp WooLson gave great 
delight last Friday evening to a parlor au- 
dience, assembled in Dover, N. H., to hear 
her on the subject of ‘‘the three Friends, 
Sidney, Spencer and Raleigh.” Entirely 
free from the restraint of written pages, she 
presented with exquisite skill and vividness 
the career of these three remarkable men— 
the soldier, the poet and the courtier, 

Miss NANNIE M. Smiru recently admit- 
ted to the Keokuk bar, had not studied with 
that object in view, but her name having 
been proposed by a member, she consented 
to the examination, and was given just one 
hour in which to prepare for it. She has 

been for four years in partnership with her 
brother in the Real Estate and Loan Busi- 
ness, and passed a creditable examination. 

Miss Frances E. Witiarp finds that her 
duties as President of the National Wom- 
an’s Christian Temperance Union, conflict 
with the plans for lyceum lecturing made 
previous to her election to that laborious 
office. Notice is therefore given that after 
Jan. 1, 1880, her connection with Slayton’s 
Lyceum Bureau ceases, and her engage- 
ments will be made by her private secreta- 
ry, Miss Anna Gordon, Evanston IIl. 

Mrs. M. M. McKayeg, gave the ladies 
of the Cambridge Woman’s Union a 
rare treat on Friday of last week. Her 
theme was the beautiful poem of ‘‘Roland.” 
There is but one copy extant of this old 
battle story—a little, worn, soiled manu- 
script in the Bodleian Library at Oxford. 
Roland was the nephew of Charlemagne. 
The poem is the story of his adventures 
and those of his friend Oliver in the wars 
of the Saracens. As a literary production 
this paper was of a high order, and the 
voice and manner of the reader lent an ad- 
ditional charm. 

JuLiA Warp Howe was entertained by 
and entertained the College-Corner Literary 
Club of Indianapolis, at the residence of 
Mr. and Mrs. P. Bond last Saturday night, 
This club, which numbers about twenty- 
five active members, is doing its seventh 
year’s work, and for the past two years 
has engaged in the study of Shakespeare. 
The play under discussion Saturday even- 
ing was ‘‘A Winter's Tale.” At the conclu. 
sion of the regular exercises of the club, 
which were shortened, Prof. A. R. Benton, 
the President of the club, called upon Mrs, 
liowe, who talked and answered questions 
for the espace of half an hour. The club 
felt complimented by the presence of Mrs, 
Howe, and enjoyed very much what she 
had to say. 

Mrs. ABBA GooLD Woo .son, whose con- 
versational lectures upon the Literature and 
the History of England have been given 
with great success in Boston, Cambridge, 
Concord, N. H., Portland, and New York 
City, has been engaged to deliver, in Ar- 
lington, Mass., a course of twelve lectures; 
upon eminent English authors, taken im 
chronological order, from the duys of Chan- 
cer to the present time. These lectures are 
to be given without notes; and they will 
present not only studies of the literature of 
successive periods, but also such introduc- 
tory pictures of the History of Europe, and 
of the various political and religious influ- 
ences then at work, as shall be needed for a 
clear understanding of the authors them- 
selves. These lectures are highly praised 
by those who have heard them, 
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POETRY. 


A POEM BY DR. HOLMES. 


[The following m was read by Oliver Wendell 
Holmes at the public breakfast given ia his honor 
recently by the publishers of the Adantic Monthly.} 


Where is this patriarch yon are kindly greeting? 
Not unfamiliar to my ear his name, 
Nor yet unknown to many a joyous meeting 
In days long vanished—is he still the same? 
Or changed by years, forgotten and forgetting, 
Dall-eared, dim-sighted, slow of speech and 
Still o'er the ai, degenerate present fretting, 
Where all goes wrong, and nothing as it ought? 
Old age, the graybeard—well indeed I know him, 
Shrunk, tottering, bent, of aches and ills the prey, 
In sermon, story, fable, picture, poem, 
Oft have I met him from my earliest day. 
In my old £sop, toiling with his bundle, 
His load of sticks, politely asking death— 
Who comes when called for—would he lug or trundle 
His fagot for him ? he was scant of breath. 
And sad “Ecclesiastes, or the Preacher,” 
Has he not stamped the image on my soul 
In that last chapter where the worn-out teacher 
Sighs o’er the loosened cord, the broken bowl? 
Yes, Jong indeed I’ve known him at a distance; 
And now my lifted door-latch shows him here; 
I take his ehrivelled hand without resistance, 
And find him smiling as his step draws near. 
What though of gilded baubles he bereaves us, 
Dear to the heart of youth, to manhood’s prime— 
Think of the calm.he brings, the wealth he leaves us. 
The hoarded spoils, the legacies of time. 
Altars once flaming, still with incense fragrant, 
Passion’s uneasy nurslings rocked asleep, 
Hope’s anchor faster, wild desire less vagrant, 
Life’s flow less noisy, but the stream —how deep! 
Still, as the silver cord gets worn and slender, 
Its lightened task-work tugs with lessening strain; 
Hands get more helpful, yoices grow more tender— 


GeuRe tae their softened tones the slumberous 
rain. 


‘Fouth longs and Manhood strives, but Age remem- 
a- 
Sits by the raked-up ashes of the past; 


Spreads its thin hands above the whitening embers 
That warm its creeping life-blood till the last. 


Dear to its heart is every loving token 

That comes unbidden ere its pulse grows cold; 
Ere the last lingering ties of life are broken, 

Its labors ended and its story told. 


Ah! when around us rosy youth rejoices, 
For us the sorrow-laden breezes sigh, 

And through the chorus of its jocund voices 
Throbs the sharp note of Misery’s helpless cry. 


As on the gauzy wings of fancy, flying 
From some far orb I track our watery sphere 
Home of the struggling, suffering, doubting, dying— 
The silvered giobule seemed a glistening tear. 
But Nature lends her mirror of illusion 
To win from saddening scenes our age-dimmed eyes, 
And misty day-dreams blend in sweet confusion 
The wintery landscape and the summer skies. 


So when the iron portal shuts behind us, 
And life forgets us in its noise and whirl, 
Visions that shunned the glaring noonday find ur, 
And glimmering starlight strews the gates of pearl. 
I come not here your morning hour to sadden, 
A limping pilgrim leaning on his staff— 
I who have never deemed it sin to gladden 
This vale of sorrows with a wholesome laugh. 
If word of mine another's gloom has‘brightened, 
Through my dumb lips the heaven-sent message 
came; 
If hand of mine another's task has lightened, 
It felt the guidance that it dare not claim. 
But oh! my gentle sisters; oh! my brothers, 
These thick-sown snowflakes hint of toil’s release; 
These feebler pulses bid me leave to others 
The tasks once welcome—evening asks for peace. 


Time claims his tribute; silence now is golden; 
Let me not vex the too long-suffering lyre; 
Thongh to your love untiring still beholden, 
The curfew tells me—cover up the fire. 
And now with grateful smile and accents cheerful, 
And warmer heart than look or word can tell, 
In simplest phrase—these trait’rous eyes are tearfal— 
Thanks, brothers, sisters, children; and farewell. 


SAVED FROM HIMSELF. 


BY L. K. BLACK. 


“The race and the very house itself are 
cursed,” said Ezra Hardy, striking his axe 
into a log with all the force given to muscle 
by an excess of feeling. ‘There is no rea- 
son why I should try to be respectable; 
everything is against it, and when God and 
man sre on one side there’s precious little 
use in disputing what they say.” 

He was a stalwart young fellow in the 
checked shirt and blie overalls of a farmer; 
a man who might have been handsome if a 
habitual scowl] had not drawn the heavy 
eyebrows too low, and a neglect of personal 
appearance allowed a superfluous inch of 
carelessly tossed hair. It was a low, un- 
painted farmhouse before which he stood, 
with an orchard of apple-trees on the right, 
and behind it thick pine woods, their edges 
fringed with birch like nature’s lace-work. 

The scene would have delighted the eye 
of an artist, but like the cottages of the 
English peasantry its picturesqueness did 
not answer all practical purposes, for the 
walls of the house were rotten under the 
woodbine, and the rain could find its way 
through the mossy roof to the low, unfin- 
ished chambers. ai 

“T wonder what the Lord expects of a 
man with three generations of drunkards 
to look back on, and no chance in life but 
to dig potatoes and cut wood year after 
year, and everybody taking it for granted 
he ain’t fit for anything better!” he went on 
in his soliloquy. ‘‘I suppose it’s true that 
the world is a lottery and people only get a 
fair chance when they happen to hold the 
right tickets.” 

“Well, Ezra,” laughed a girl’s voice so 
near his side that he started. ‘‘Are you 
calculating how much your pile of wood is 
worth, or how many sticks it will take to 
make a cord?” 

She was a little creature, and reminded 
you, at first glance, of a bird—a sparrow, 
with her quick, impulsive movements, or a 
starling if you looked at her jetty hair and 
eyes. There was an attempt at artistic ef- 














fect in her dress, in a shaw] of scarlet plaid 
thrown carelessly over her shoulder, evi- 
dently more for show than warmth. 

“No, notexactly. I suppose you wouldn't 
believe I ever have a thought beyond such 
things,” he answered with a harshness that 
was the overflow of bitter thoughts. 

The girl opened her eyes widely in sur- 
prise. ‘‘Why, how cross youare! of course 
you may have deep reflections if you want 
to. Idare say your mind was wandering 
among the heavenly bodies. But honestly, 
Ezra, no matter if you did look doleful just 
now I don’t believe youever have such blue 
times as I do.” 

“Don’t you, Barbara?” listening to her as 
one would to a child’s fancies, an indulgent 
smile coming into his eyes. 

‘‘What makes you think so?” 

“Oh, because,” with a pettish shrug of 
her shoulders, '‘the world and 1 never get 
along very well together. I want to enjoy 
life and make something of my voice— 
Ezra, 1am sure I can sing!—and isn’t it 
cruel of fate to keep me buried in this stuffy 


little town?” 

“It is too bad if you wantto go. Butif 
you had a different life at home”—he did 
not dare say a home of your own—‘“‘couldn’t 
you be contented?” 

‘*No, of course not,” she said impatiently. 
‘Don’t you see, I can’t bear the idea of set- 
tling down anywhere? I want to fly like 
an eagle, and only stop to rest when my 
wings fail me.” 

“Tell me what you would like to do,” 
he said, chipping the end of thelog. ‘‘You 
say you can sing and of course I know that, 
but what good would it ever do you?” 

“Good! Think what it implies; money, 
admiration, crowded theaters, gas-light, and 
flowers, everything! Oh, Ezra, I would 
give ten years of atame life like this for 
five of that. But you don’t; you can’t un- 
derstand. You are so contented with your 
farm work and going to the store to smoke 
in the evening, that you don’t realize any- 
body’s wanting more. I wish asiittle would 
satisfy me!” She never guessed the cruel 
stab she was dealing, and Ezra was too self- 
controlled to show that he winced. 

‘You are sure I want nothing beyond 
digging in the ground and my three meals 
a day,” he answered slowly, with an under- 
current of bitterness in his voice, which an 
ear trained by finer sensibilities would have 
detected. ‘‘ Well, what’s the use? What 
has a man like me got to live for?” 

‘Oh, I’m not biaming you,” said Barbara, 
carelessly. ‘‘I dare say you're a good deal 
happier for not being ambitious. If people 
don’t expect too much of the world they 
don’t get so awfully disappointed. But I 
must go in and see your mother. Mrs. Hey- 
wood wants her to do some sewing.” 

Ezra looked after her with pain anda 
kind of tender admiration struggling to- 
gether in his face. ‘‘She hurts me more 
than anybody else could if they tried,” he 
said to himself. ‘‘And the worst of it is 
she don’t do it out of any ill-will but because 
she cares too little about me to understand 
me. No matter what she does I can’t hate 
her; I only love her the more.” 

When did he not love Barbara Warren? 
He remembered her years ago a little creat- 
ure at school, making herself his boyish 
idol with her tyrannical coquetry, her toss- 
ings of the curly rings of hair and arch 
glances. In those days he was a kind of 
dumb watch-dog, always at hand when she 
needed him, never intruding himself when 
he was not welcome, sometimes surly and 
obstinate, but always faithful. She took it 
asamatter of course. ‘‘Poor old Ezra,” 
she would have said, ‘“‘he is rather stupid 
but I’m fond of him.” And Ezra was one 
of those who as to their better natures are 
wholly silent. He had a low self-estimate, 
and the town verdict that the Hardys would 
never rise from the ditch into which they 


‘had been cast by inherited vice and weak- 


ness kept him defiant. Yet he longed, how 
passionately he only told himself in whom 
alone he confided, to be Jike other men. A 
man with some stay or anchor in the world 
to keep him steadfast, as a happy home, a 
wife to whom he was everything, might be. 
His most religious feelings, because deepest 
and most sacred, spent themselves on Bar- 
bara Warren. Was she worthy of them? 

According to a dispassionate view, no; 
judging with love’s divine unreason, no one 
can tell. Her character had plenty of jingle 
and glitter, but scarcely the ring of pure 
metal. She was not insincere, but her na- 
ture was not deep enough to comprehend 
another which needed more sounding. She 
was easily satisfied with showy artificiali- 
ties; the pomp and clap trap of the stage 
would have delighted her more than nature’s 
most beautiful phases. With no more than 
a common school education she was versatile 
and parrot-like enough to have caught cor- 
rect speech and ideas beyond her surround- 
ings from books. She was an orphan and 
half-servant, half companion, to Mrs. Hey- 
ward who kept the great boarding-house on 
the hill, and as people said, ‘‘It was a piece 
of good luck that did not come to every 
girl alone in the world to be taken into such 
a good home.” 

That night as Ezra went in to supper, 
his mother began, ‘I shouldn’t think Mrs. 
Heyward would keep Barbara Warren. A 
good, steady girl to do the work is needed 





there, and she is such a fly-away thing! She 





seems to feel as if the ground wasn’t quite 
good enough for her to walk on.” 

“Oh, no, mother, you only imagine that,” 
answered Ezraalittleanxiously. ‘She does 
more work than a dozen of those Irish girls 
who hardly know their right hand from 
their left, and then she thinks of so many 
bright things, trims the parlors up with 
brakes and puts little bouquets on the dinner 
table beside the plates! The boarders like 
it and take to her wonderfully.” 

It was one of his secret thorns that his 
mother cherished a prejudice against Bar- 
bara, and perhaps fed it with the jealousy 
of asmall feminine mind, when she found 
her son was making the girl his ideal of 
womanhood. 

‘‘Well, what you can see in her to stand 
up for, I never could understand,” she went 
on. ‘One comfort, she’s too flighty to take 
up with a steady fellow like you. If ever 
you marry, Ezra, do try to use-a little com- 
mon sense, instead of love, in picking out 
your wife. You see what love brought me 
to.” 

Ezra made no answer. His mother some- 
how made him feel that she was an exceed- 
ingly badly used individual in having been 
decoyed into marriage, and that he in eom- 
mon with the rest of the world was to blame, 
notwithstanding the important fact of his 
not having been in existence at the time. 

Mrs. Hardy, by virtue of a pale, delicate 
look and nervous manner, had gained the 
reputation of being of better clay than the 
Hardy family into which she had stepped, 
and did all she could to foster the belief. 
No one spoke of her otherwise than as ‘‘Poor 
Mrs. Hardy.” Every one agreed that it was 
a mercy when her husband died, killed in a 
saloon broil. 

Ezra went out into the starlight with a 
strange thrill in all his frame and one thought 
swelling in his heart until he felt suffocated 
by it. ‘‘When he chose a wife!” and the words 
fanned a gigantic resolution into life. Why 
should he not be aman and wipe out the 
stigma of drunkenness and theft that was 
on him by inheritance? Remembered dis- 
grace could be swept aside, back into the 
past, he could fight down his demons of 
bitterness and pride and become pure 
enough to mate with a woman. Then, 
when he had a home ready to offer her, 
perhaps Barbara would come and let him 
spend his lifein making her happy. He 
saw the cost at which he was tc buy his 
happiness and, weighing it coolly, accepted 
it. He knew well the old defiance would 
come back, the absolute discouragement and 
loss of heart that made him desperate, but 
the mood was on him when the divine in us 
overinasters the human and makes man 
scorn the impossible. A new vigor of hope 
sprang up within him the next morning 
when he awoke and remembered the com. 
pact he had made with his better self. 
Others noticed the change before long, and 
wondered if Ezra Hardy would really make 
something after all. 

How he worked that summer! To besure 
he was only a day laborer on the larger 
farms about, but with hands as well as 
heart animated by a new resolve every 
stroke told, and with a desire that was al- 
most pathetic to become a gentleman, if it 
were not too late, he read books from the 
library far into the night and guarded his 
hitherto careless speech with a painstaking 
severity. His reading was not always of 
the best selection. Sometimes he waded 
through an abstruse scientific work with 
dogged perseverance, and at he end half de- 
spaired at his own stupidity in not under- 
standing it, not knowing he lacked only the 
necessary elementary steps which led up 
to it. 

Still, taking it altogether, the effort made 
up in mental discipline for what it failed in 
otherwise. For months he lived in a state 
of feverish effort. A little money, a good 
name and an educatidn, and then, he told 
himself exultantly, he should be ready to 
live. His mother looked on in a kind of 
wonder. He nevor told her his plans, she 
would not have understood if he had. Still 
she could appreciate practical! improve- 
ments, and was a little gentler and less fret- 
ful when the garden was free from weeds 
and the roof had a new coat of shingles. 
Barbara fluttered in and out sometimes 
twice a week on errands for Mrs. Heyward, 
and though she laughed and joked with 
Ezra she never, by chance, alluded again to 
her ambitious plans, and his heart grew 
light as he felt she had given them up and 
was ready to settle down in a home-nest of 
her own. He made the mistake of think- 
ing a general law must be without excep- 
tion and that the fact of her being a woman 
must make her adomestic one. As well 
expect the cuckoo and sparrow to follow 
the same maternat! instincts simply because 
they are both provided with beak and feath- 
ers. 

One night at twilight he overtook her on 
her way from the post-office with a pile of 
letters for the house. She was humming 
softly to herself a popular little air, but 
broke off when she saw him, bursting im- 
petuously into the thought that was at the 
moment on her mind. 

“Ezra, did I tell you about Miss Salmi, 
and how she is teaching me to sing?” 

“No, indeed. Who is she?” 

“One of the summer bourders at the 
house. One day 1 thought they had all 





gone to ride and Mrs, Heyward was out, so 
I took my time to sing and screamed until 
you’d have thought the roof would come 
off. In the very midst of it, when I was 
trying to give atrill as I had heard Miss 
Salmi do it, she appeared in the door and 
said—Oh, I never shall forget it! ‘Why, 
child, you have the voice of a bird!’ Wasn’t 
that lovely?” 

‘*Yes, and true, too,” said Ezra, heartily. 
“And what else?” 

“Oh, she offered to give me singing les- 
sons, only she didn’t want anything said 
about it, and so now every night after the 
dishes are done, I goup to her room to 
practice. And I’m so happy!” 

‘Tam glad of it. Perhaps the world is 
growing a little brighter for us all.” 

As they separated at the gate she glanced 
at him with a sudden impulse and said, 
“Ezra, how you've changed lately! I de- 
clare, you are really handsome!” and had 
forgotten it the next minute while he went 
home tingling with delight to his finger 
ends, 

The summer glided imperceptibly into 
autumn with warm, drowsy days, a soft 
stillness in the air, and a glory of golden- 
rod fringing the walls and fences. Ezra 
was confident and rejoiced in his strength. 
He wondered that he had been discouraged 
so long until another revolution in his life 
came which quite bewildered him. Barbara 
stopped at the gate, where he was standing, 
one night as she hurried past. 

“Thank you, but I haven’t time” she said 
in answer to his invitation to goin. “I am 
going down to the dressmaker’s for some 
work she is doing for me.” 

‘You are always in a hurry nowadays, I 
haven’t seen you for a week.” 

‘Well, if you knew why you wouldn't 
blame me,’’ she answered. ‘‘Perhaps 1’ll 
te!] you, but you won’t breathe it to a soul, 
will you?” 

‘*‘No, of course not,” a little wonder and 
uneasiness growing in his mind. 

“Well, Miss Salmi says my voice is 
worth cultivating, and if, when I am ready 
to sing in public, I will do it under her di- 
rection, she will take me away and educate 
me.” 

Ezra shrank back for an instant. It was 
a blow that would have staggered a weaker 
map. 

‘“‘And you are going, when? Shall you 
never come back?” 

“Going next week, with her, and coming 
back? Oh that’s a thing of the future. 
When I am rich and famous, perhaps. 
Don’t tell!” and with a light laugh that 
would have seemed too cruel if it had not 
been so entirely thoughtless, she was gone. 

He stood silent, gripping the gate with 
both hands, and then a name that never be- 
fore passed his lips in supplication was 
wrung fromhis soul. ‘‘Oh God!” Aftera 
awhile he walked slowly out and down the 
street. The house would have suffocated 
him, his mother’s querulous nothings driven 
him wild. 

As he passed a low drinking den, a speci- 
men of which almost any small place even 
can boast, he saw two men stagger out, 
oblivious to anything external. Surely, 
there was no memory left in their stupefied 
brains of sorrow or misfortune. He turned 
his own steps thither, and the devil entered 
into him and all good angels fled. That 
night, for the first time in his life, Mrs 
Hardy let her son in so far gone in the last 
stages of intoxication that he only knew 
enough to stagger to bed. When he woke 
and realized his fallen hopes he could have 
shrieked in despair, but there was a refuge 
in forgetfulness, and he sought his comfort- 
er and day after day sat stupidly in the bar- 
room. He knew he was miserable, but it 
was rather the shadow of some forgotten 
evil than a present pain, to a clear intellect 
which could grasp its import. His mother 
forgot her old complainings as the woman 
and mother were roused in her by the pres- 
ence of areal sorrow, but her entreaties were 
lost on him, and the neighbors whispered, 
‘Like father, like son. I wonder he has 
done well so long, with the Hardy blood in 
his veins.” 

Oue night he had been drinking less than 
usual and came out partially sober but weak 
asachild. Unconsciously his steps turned 
toward the Heyward farm. She might not 
be gone; he could be near her once more 
even though he had made himself too vile 
to see her. There were bright lights all 
over the house; the boarders were having a 
gay evening. He crossed the orchard and, 
utterly weary, lay down near the wail and 
hid his face in the grass. The dew cooled 
the burning heat of his forehead, the dark- 
ness seemed to pity and wrap him about, 
and the crickets chirped mournfully as if 
they understood his hopelessness. Tears 
came into his eyes and sobs shook his frame. 
He was so wholly alone! His mother could 
understand tangible disgrace, but she could 
not enter into the deepest feelings of a soul 
tried toitsutmost. ‘‘And Barbara wouldn’t 
care,” he groaned, ‘‘because she never loved 
me. Ah, but no matter if she didn’t un- 
derstand, if I could only feel her hand on 
my head and know she pitied me as a child 
might!” He was ‘drunken Hardy’s” son, 
what help was there on earth to keep him 
from the living death of sin? Nobody 
would stretch out a hand to save him—was 
there refuge and strength anywhere? Just 





then a woman’s powerful voice rose from 
the house in a strain of music, “Lift thine 
eyes, Oh, lift thine eyes,” with strength 
enough in it to rouse a faint and dying soul 
It was Carolyn Salmi, but to Ezra the sound 
came from no human throat but was a 
heavenly trumpet call to victory. “Q 
Christ, pity me!” broke from him when the 
music ceased. He lay there with strange 
images passing panorama-like before him, 
He saw the hopeless world weighed down 
by sin and misery, and Divine pity making 
the last sacrifice for it. “I don’t wonder 
He died,” he moaned. “I would die my. 
self to save anybody from the pains of hell 
I’ve been through this week. Lord, save 
me!” Through his own shame and loss of 
self-control a pity for humanity surged 
overhim. At that moment he could not 
have lifted his hand to combat any wrong 
done him alone—he would have pitied the 
one who could do it too much. Strange 
that when what we call reality fails us we 
should cling with firmer faith to that which 
is seen only by the spiritual eye! The world 
had rejected Ezra, he felt a stranger and 
alone, but in that moment stretched out hig 
arms to Almightiness and was received. 

After a spiritual struggle the practica} 
question arises of what isto be done. Ezra 
knew well his first duty was to face his 
mother’s reproachful looks, her queruloug 
complainings, and the neighbors’ distrust 
and curiosity. He must begin again, and 
he rose and went weakly home. 

People said Ezra Hardy had, or seemed 
to have, religion, but they had no faith he 
would ever keep it, and his mother grudg- 
ingly “hoped it would last.” 

Ezra said very little, but lines of suffer- 
ing came into his face and made him look 
an older man. He was very patient with 
his mother, for since his own resolutions 
suffered wreck he had been charitable to all 
sin. Barbara Warren had gone, and after 
aletter or two to Mrs, Heyward no one heard 
from her. 

Times flies swiftly and it was over a year 
from her going when Ezra heard her name 
again. He satin the kitchen scraping an 
ax handle smooth, while old Mrs. Masters 
who knew all the town news gossiped with 
his mother. A sentence caught his ear. 

“Did you know Barbara Warren had 
come back again?” 

‘No indeed,” said Mrs. Hardy, startled 
and looking involuntarily at Ezra. 

“Yes, I was up there last night and Mis’ 
Heyward told me all aboutit. "Seems she’s 
quarreled with that singer that’s been edu- 
catin’ her and had to leave, and now she’s 
such a fine lady, and her health’s so broke 
down she’s no way of gettin’a livin’. Mis’ 
Heyward says she can’t keep her.” 

Ezra put down his work and went out. 
His mind was in a whirl, but one thought 
came uppermost. ‘She needs a friend and 
what one has she but me?” So that night 
after the work was done he put on his bet- 
ter clothes and went to see her at Mrs, Hey- 
ward’s, 

The lady showed him to the little sitting 
room and left them alone. Barbara lay on 
the sofa, and in the second that elapsed be- 
fore she knew he was there Ezra saw with a 
pang that she was a different person from 
the former creature of fire and impulse. An 
air of fashionable ease and well-fitting gar- 
ments clung to her, but her face was pale 
and listless. At sight of him she sprang up 
with a flash of the old energy, caught both 
his hands and began to cry. 

“I might have known you’d come to me, 
Ezra! I’ve no friend left in the world!’ 
The man placed her back in her seat with 
his awkward hands as gently as a woman 
could have done, and said as one would 
soothe a child: 

“There, tell me all about it.” 

“Oh let me!” she cried. ‘‘No one has 
cared to listen Kere—I am only a burden— 
but if I could tell you I should feel so much 
better. It can all be put intoso few words!” 

She sat up, a flush on her cheeks and her 
hands clasped nervously together. ‘‘You 
know Miss Salmi was to teach me to sing. 
Well, she did, and everything went on well. 
She said my voice was thin but I could do 
wonders with it by skill and practice, and 
I was happy. We had music from morning 
till night. Carl Inman came in to sing; he 
wasatenor. She had known him all her 
life, but when I had known him a week we 
loved each other. 

“Only a month ago he asked me to marry 
him, and when I told her she stormed. She 
said I was an ungrateful creature to give 
up my art in that way—but what did I care 
for music beside him?—and that he was 
only flirting with me, It was his nature; 
he would never marry. I was half crazy. 
I went away from the housethe next morn- 
ing and came here, and she cannot know 
where I have disappeared to.” 

‘‘And he, the man,” said Ezra quietly. 
‘Did you leave no word for him?” 

“No, I was blind, beside myself. I 
thought then perhaps she was right and he 
was only amusing himself, and now I have 
done it I can never go back. It is all over.” 
She sank back wholly apathetic. She was 
too crushed, too much in need of comfort 
for Ezra to think of his own misery. 

He left her though she begged him to 
stay, and promising to come again went to 
Mrs. Heyward, and began abruptly: 

‘Will you let Barbara board here till she 
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ig better OF something else turns up for 
ages yes,” she said hesitating, ‘‘if I 
was sure I should get my pay, but I can’t 
afford to do it for nothing and she hasn’t 
ag pl can you keep a secret from 
everybody to your dying day? Well then, 
I will pay you for her and she must never 
know it. Make her think her company is a 
great thing for you.” ; 
” Tt wasa bargain. Ezra knew his secret 
was safe, but the woman’s demureness nev- 
er let him guess she saw his love, and with 
a feminine love of romance wished she 
could see the end. It came soon. With 
the June weather faint roses came into 
Barbara’s cheeks. She clung to Ezra more 
than any one, and he felt her growing dear- 
er to him every day. Reason as he might a 
spark of hope would flame up in his heart, 
and he almost trembled to think life might 
be kind to him after all. 

One morning he started to the raising of 
the great Simpson barn, and crossed lots to 
call at Mrs. Heyward’s on the way. As he 
came up from the orchard Barbara sat by 
the window, and his heart was so light that 
morning that he stole up, like a boy, to sur- 
prise her. When he was within a foot of 
her and had a view of the whole room he 
paused involuntarily as a man’s step came 
over the piazza, and a handsome young 
stranger walked in. Barbara looked up, 
shrank back, then gave one cry ‘‘Carl!” and 
was in his arms. 

Ezra turned sick and faint and walked 
away unseen. He understood it all, and 
what her happiness implied for him, but 
too stunned to think or feel, he went me- 
chanically to his day’s work. ; 

Men said that when the great barn was 
raised no one showed greater strength or 
fearlessness than Ezra Hardy. They re- 
membered afterwards that he could not 
have been well that day, for he spoke to no 
one, though John Simpson overheard him 
exclaim once as to some one at his side, 
“Ohrist, save me from myself!” He walked 
across timbers light-footed as a cat, but at 
the Jast when only a few more blows re- 
mained to be struck, they saw him waver 
in mid-air, and then fall with a crash to the 
earth. 

When they took him up, he was quite 
dead, but with a look of such peace on his 
face they wondered, believing his last mo- 
ment must have been one of terror. No one 
understood more of his death than they had 
his life, though some few were saddened by 
it, and Barbara Warren wept at his funeral 
the day before her marriage with Carl In. 
man.—Good Company. 
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COMMUNISM AND CO-OPERATION. 





Mr. Holyoake, in an address at Cooper 
Union proposes a much more radical reme- 
dy for the present chronic controversy be- 
tween laborers and capitalists than most 
men who undertake the discussion of the 
labor problem. Coéperation involves an 
industrial revolution, but a revolution 
which would turn the world upside down, 
much as Paul did, very quietly; much as 
God does the globe every twenty-four hours, 
without a violent disturbance of anything 
on the surface. The way to harmonize 
capital and labor is to transform the labor 
ers into capitalists; and this it what codper- 
ation undertakes. 

The present system, Mr. Holyoake not in- 
aptly compares to that ancient feudalism 
under which each baron had his retainers 
bound to him for service, and looking to 
him for protection. Under commercial 
feudalism hundreds of laborers are hired 
by a single capitalist and are dependent on 
him for both work and wages. This de- 
pendence sometimes practically Gestroys al- 
most the last vestige of true liberty; as in 
the case of the coal miners last year, when 
six or eight gentlemen met once a month to 
determine how much coal the market would 
bear, how much therefore might be taken 
out of the mines, and therefore how many 
hours a day the miner might work or wheth- 
er he might work at all. Here are thou- 
sands of men who, under our system of 
government, are regarded as wise enough 
to, elect legislators to make the laws, judges 
to interpret them and governors to enforce 
them, and yet are practically not regarded 
as wise enough to decide whether they shall 
work ten hours a day, or five, or none. No 
wonder they grumbled at the anomaly; it 
is rather wonderful that they did nothing 
worse. And yet under the present industri- 
al system there is no remedy, at least none 
easily discoverable. It is in vain to tell the 
laborer that the market is over-full and he 
must go somewhere else; he knows that it 
is over-full, but he does not know where 
else to go; and it is doubtful whether he 
knows how to do any other work. As to 
strikes, they are combinations to prevent 
labor, not to promote it; if they succeed 
they only substitute for the despotism of 
Capital the far more intolerable despotism 
of trades-unions. They ought to fail; and 
they generally do. 

The evil is in the system which makes 
one class dependent upon the other. For 
this evil two radical remedies are proposed: 
communism and codperation. Communism 





proposes to put an end to the conflicts be- 
tween labor and capital by abolishing the 
capitalist. Its motto is, Property is robbery. 
Its industrial panacea is, The State to own 
all capital and hire all laborers—or rather 
to employ them and divide the profits equit- 
ably between them. But this scheme is 
revolutionary . without being radical. It 
does not do away with the laborer’s de- 
pendence; he remains as dependent as be- 
fore; he merely changes his master. He be- 
comes dependedent on the politician instead 
of on the capitalist. For Mr. Vanderbilt 
he is invited to substitute Benjamin F. But- 
ler. Successful communism would offer 
greed and selfishness a new inducement to 
get control of the State; and the induce- 
ments now offered are great enough. One 
hardly knows which most to admire, the 
folly which trusts to a corrupt State to 
remedy the oppression involved in a selfish 
but free commerce or the folly which im- 
agines that the State would no longer be 
corrupt when not mercly the offices but the 
industries of the community were the per- 
quisites of the victorious party. 

Codperation proposes to remedy the evil 
not by abolishing capitalists but by trans- 
forming laborers into capitalists. Capital 
now hires labor. In the millennium of vo- 
operation labor would hire capital. And 
this it is doing in Great Britain. Twenty- 
five millions of capital, on which the labor- 
ers are paying five per cent per annum, is 
the amount, Mr. Holyoake tells us, which 
they have hired in connection with their 
codperative stores. Most of this capital, it 
is true, they have paid in themselves; but 
this is one of the benefits of codperation, 
one of the solutions which it offers to the 
labor problem :—it makes capitalists out of 
laborers. When this transformation has 
taken place there is an end to the quarrel. 
If the conductors, brakesmen, engineers, 
trackmen, and switch-tenders were the 
principa! stockholders of our great railroads 
we should not have experienced those rail- 
road riots. Men do not combine to cut 
down their own profits or destroy their dwn 
property. 

The only practical way to apply this 
remedy is for every laborer to use such 
temperance, such thrift, such industry, 
such economy, as to become a small capi- 
talist; aad then for a number of them to de- 
velop such equity, such fairness, such broth- 
erly kindness, as to beable to combine their 
capital ina common stock. Great Britain 
has proved that this can be done; and when 
this is done, and justin proportion as it is 
done and the feudal-commercial system 
gives place to the liberty of labor hiring 1t- 
self and owning its own capital, there will 
be an end to the chronic conflict between 
labor and capital.—Christian Union. 
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TEACH YOUR BOYS. 

Teach them that atrue lady may be found 
in calico quite as frequently as in velvet. 

Teach them that a common school educa- 
tion with common sense, is better than a 
college education without it. 

Teach them that one good honest trade, 
well mastered, is worth a dozen beggarly 
‘‘professions.” 

Teach them that honesty is the best pol- 
icy, that ’tis better to be poor than to be 
rich on the profits of ‘‘crooked whiskey,” 
and point your precept by the examples of 
those who are now suffering the torments of 
the doomed. 

Teach them to respect their elders and 
themselves. 

Teach them that, as they expect to be 
men some day, they cannot too soon learn 
to protect the weak ones. 

Teach them by your own example that 
smoking in moderation, though the least of 
vices to which men are heirs, is disgusting 
to others and hurtful to themselves. 

Teach them that to wear patched clothes 
is no disgrace, but to wear a black eye is. 

Teach them that God is no respector of 
sex, and that when he gave the seventh 
commandment, he meant it for them as well 
as their sisters. 

Teach them that by indulging their de- 
praved appetites in the worst forms of dis- 
sipation, they are not fitting themselves to 
become the husbands of pure girls.—Bal- 
timorean. 











FROST & ADAMS, 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 


UF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
Mathematical Instruments, Etc. 
Lacroix's Colors for China Painting, a Specialty. 


33 & 35 Cornhill, - Boston. 


a" Catalogues furnished gratis upon application. 
493m 





(a For December. #4) 
Make the Children Happy! 


$1.50 THE NURSERY &1.50 
|. 


NOW is the time to eubscribe for the 


BEST ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 
for the young. Its success has been continuous and 
unexampled. 

Remember that by subscnbing now (1879) 
for ~ year 1280, Extra Numbers may be ob- 
tained. 

Send 10cts for a Sample Number andPremium List. 


JOHN L. SHOREY, 


36 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass, % 


New Music Books. 
Parlor Organ Instruction Book. 


($1.50.) A.N. JOHNSON, This very easy, thor- 
ough and practical book teaches both light and 
sacred music; that is, Songs, Marches, Waitzes, 
Rondos, Sunday School, School and Church Music; 
in fact everything that can be played on a reed organ. 
It includes 50 tunes for one hand, 150 exercises for 
fingering, y Led for lessons, and about 
140 Hymn Tunes and Glees, all with full and plain 
directions. 


Johnson's New Method for Thor- 


ASK, is for Chord, Glee, and Sacred 
Music, and is published for $1.00, 


Temperance Jewels ss cts. voara»), 


commends itself to clergymen by the religious char- 
acter of its contents and to all Temperance people 
by the excellence of its poetry and music. 

Send for Specimen copy! 


Whi h (30 cts.) sells very rapidly, prov- 

ite 0 es ing that it is appreciated as “the 
sweetest Sunday School Song book ever made.” 
Send for Specimen Copy! 


RESENT YOURSELF with a NEW YEAR'S 
SUBSCRIPTION TO “THE MUSICAL 
RECORD” ($2.00) and receive ten times that 
amount in good music all the news, and valuable 
iustructive articles. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
FOR A CHRISTMAS OR NEW YEAR’S 


PRESENT 


Nothing is more WELCOME or DESIRABLE than a 
first class 


SEWING MACHINE. 


WHEELER & WILSON’S 
Has that reputation. Has taken all the 
GOLD MEDALS! 
Office 167 Tremont Street, Boston. 








Holiday Fancy Goods. 
Horace Patridge & Co. 
Have now or Exhibition, at their 
NEW STORE, 


Opposite American House, 


The finest and most complete display of Holiday 
Fancy Goods, Jewelry, Clocks, Mantel Ornaments, 
Silver Plated Ware, Games, Rocking Horses, Toys, 
etc.; also New and Rare Novelties, of our own im- 
portation, ever offered to the public. 


To enumerate articles it would take a whole news- 
paper, so we invite all to call and see for themselves, 
at 


51, 53, 55 and 57 HANOVER 
STREET. 


PROSPECTUS. ; 
The Saturday Magazine, 


BOSTON MASS, WEEKLY. 


FRED B. PERKINS, EDITOR. 


It is issued weekly, in numbers of not less than 
twenty-eight pages, large octavo, of reading matter 


‘Bw50 





each. 

Ite price, $3.50 a year, is fixed to suit posnte who 
are at once fond of good reading and obliged to be 
economical; and it gives more reading to the dollar 
than any periodical of as high a grade. 

Its sources are the best English quarterly, month- 
ly, and weekly periodicals, and other first-class pub- 
lications, 

Its selections are short, bright and fresh. No 
long continuations. It will give its readers the best 
short stories; biographical sketches of eminent per- 
sons; popular papers on literature, natural science, 
sociology, home affairs, arts, accomplishments, and 
amusements, 

Its object is, to furnish healthy and entertaining 
family reading for intelligent people; and while it 
will not take sides on any partisan question, it will 
promote every good cause. 

LIBRARY AND LITERARY ADVICE. 

The editor, having large experience in all matters 
relating to Libraries, Books, and Literature, is ready 
to advise and assist in meg | and purchasing 
books, organizing, cataloguing, and conducting libra- 
ries, and literary questions and subjects generally; 
address him, personally. 

CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS. 

The Saturpay MaGazineE clubs with everything 
that is clubable, on the very lowest terms. 

DISCOUNTS. 

The most liberal discounts allowed to the Missiona- 

ry Classes. These are, clergymen and teachers. 
DEALERS, 

Very liberal terms to dealers. The — of the 
magazine is to trade direct, and to give the retail 
dealer the whole profit beyond publisher's margin. 

Price, $3.50 a year: $1.75 for six months; $1.00 for 
three months, Single numbers, eight cents. Address 
as above, 3m: 


An Elegant Christmas Present. 


The Wilson Patent Adjustable Chair. With thirty 
changes of position. In health a luxury. In sick- 
ness a necessity. Patented in the United States and 
foreign countries. Ornamental in appearance, per- 
fect in construction. Best Chair in the world. Has 
been awarded the highest premium for superior mer- 
it wherever exhibited. 





Parlor, Library, In- 
valid Chair, Rocker, 
Child’s Cribs, Lonnge, 
or Easy Chair. Com- 
biningElegance, 
Strength, Simplicity 
and Comfort, 

Call and examine at 
Warerooms,525 Wash- 
ington Street (oppo- 
- gite Mesere. R. H. 
White & Co.) or send 
for illustrated circular. 





Address, 
THE WILSON ADJUSTABLE CHAIR M’F'G CO., 
No. 585 WASHINGTON STREET, Boston. 3mo050 


PERFECT BED, Ay, fp, 
PERFECT ¥ Ke 
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a week in your own town. Terms and $5 out 
$ fitfree, H.Hatiutr & Co., Portland, Maine 


MEDICAL REGISTER. 
E. Jeannette Gooding, M. D. 


Homeopathist. 
781 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 2 to 4 Pp. m. 


Arvilla B. Haynes, M. D. 


773 Tremont Street, Boston. 





Office hours from 8 to9 a. m., and2to4p.m. 1ly10 


Dr. Sarah A. Colby, 
Office and Residence, 


17 Hanson Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 10 a. m. to 4 P. M., Gaily. 
Wednesday and Saturday excepted. 


Mary J. Safford-Blake, M. D. 
Office and residence, 


3 Hamilton Place, Boston. 


Office hours from 11 to 2p. m. 














Mrs, Dr. Tuck, Eclectic, 


A THOROUGH ELECTRICIAN. 


Examines patients by the French Cranial Diagno- 
sis. Indigestion, and all kinds of chronic diseases, 
Scrofula enlargements, Tumors, and Diseases of Wo- 
men, specialities. The doctor has a few remedies 
outside of her office practice, which she has been 
oe to make more public, as testimonials at her 
otfice will show. First, her 


Improved Hygienic Plasters 


will positively cure Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Sciatica, 
Bunions, weak and painful backs and joints, pain 
through the kidneys, liver and shoulders. Bein, 
large, they give strength and support to the abdomi- 
nal organs, drawing to the surface heat, and deep- 
seated inflammation, which is the it cause of debili- 
ty and suffering, Second, her hair pomade, which is 
not poisonous, and not a dye, but a nice dressing, 
and will prevent the hair from turning grey for years, 
(will not prevent the hair from being crimped.) 
Third, Her urinary remedy for incoatinence of urine, 
and diseases of the kidneys and bladder; also at her 
office may be found her Hygienic Abdominal Support- 
ers, Elastic bands, Urinals for both sexes, syringes, 
etc., etc. Umbilical Trusses made to order and war- 
ranted to fit. Office 
28 Winter street, Room 16, 
Send stamp for circular. 


CORNS, BUNIONS, 


AND BAD NAILS, 


Skillfally treated by 
MR. & MRS. DR, H. C. EDWARDS. 


Lasts and Boots made to fit the feet. 
130 Tremont Street, Corner Winter St., 
Boston. 8mo41 


ANNIE T. FOGG. 


Dress Reform Garments of all kinds cut and basted 
or made, Patternscut. Orders taken for Reform 
Boots. 


Fashionable Dressnaking, 
5 Hamilton Place, Boston. 
(Formerly 25 Winter street) 


HYGi¥NIC UNDERGARMENTS 
For Ladies and Children, 


Union Under Flannels, Eman- 
cipation Suits, Waists, Cheme- 
lettes, Dress Reform Corset 
Waists, &c. Call or send for il- 
lustrated Catalogue and He« 
duced Price List. mention 
ingthis paper. Agents wanted. 

Patterns sold. 

Mrs. A. Fletcher & Co., 

6 East 14th St.,N.¥.City. 














Furniture Sale! 


AND 
SPLENDID 
STOCK 
OF 


Parlor & Chamber Setts, 


New and Elegant Designs at Prices 


Lower than can be found,elsewhere in 
the City. 


Draperies a Specialty. 
A general and Complete Assortment of 


FuURN ITU Re SB, 


MATTRESSES, BEDDING, &C., 


At retail, 


Braman, Souther & Co. 


7and 8 Haymarket Sq., Opp. B and M Depot. 2m4i 


A Little Girl. 


Hints, Scrap-Books, Pictures, Games, Xmas Cards, 
Xmas Box Toys, Jap. Goods, etc, J. JAY GOULD, 
10 Bromfield street (near Washington.) ONE STORE 
ONLY. 493t 


SLOPING BOOK-CASE. 


NTIRELY NEW —Six long shelves, periodical 

“4 rack, heavy castors, fine finish, holds more for 

the money than common cases, as movable as an easy 

chair, $15. Call and see 100 new conveniences for 
the desk, study or library. 


Economy Co., 27 Franklin St. 
UTILITY SCRAP BOOK. 


No paste, pins nor springs, self-indexed. Of the 
35 people who looked at it first, 25 bought copies. 
READERS’ & WRITERS’ ECONOMY CO. 
Manufacturers and Dealers in devices for desk, study 
and Library, to save time, money and labor. 


Boston Store, 27 Franklin St. 
REVOLVING BOOK-CASES. 


Over thirty different patterns, both iron and wood, 
from $5.00 to $35.60. 

Will shelve more books for the same money than a 
common case; infinitely. more convenient. Sold on 


trial. 
Warranted the best. Fall lists free. 


Economy Co., 27 Franklin St. 














PIANOS 


Sold for cash or on easy paying installments. Pianos 
to rent, and in case of purchase within a limited time 


the amount paid in rent can apply as payment 
on the instrument, at ——o- 


HALLETT & CUMSTON’S, 


459 Washiagton Street, 
3m38 (opp. Jordan, Marsh & Co.’s.) 


EMERSON PIANO CO. 


(Established in 1849.) 


SQUARE, UPRIGHT, AND COTTAGE 


PIANOS, 


UNSURPASSED IN TONE AND DURABILITY, AT 


LOWEST CASH PRICES, 
SUPERIOR UPRIGHTS TO RENT. 


Send for Catalogues or call at 
Warerooms, 595 Washington Street, 
BOSTON. ly24 


McPHAIL & GO., 


GOLD MEDAL 


PIANOS. 


Lowest cash prices. Pianos to let and sold cn in- 
cteimments. First quality in all respects. Cad and 
examine. 


Warerooms 630 Washington St. Cor, 
1 


KNABE 


PIANOFORTES. 


Unequaled in Tone, Touch, Workmanship 
and Durability. 
Terms Reasonable, 
Pianos to rent. Pianos tuned. 
E. W. TYLER, Agent, 506 Washington st. 
Boston, (over Williams & Everett's.) 423m. 























BEAUTIFUL ROSEWOOD 
UPRIGHT & SQUARE PIANOS, ¢ $175. 


The ‘‘Biake Pianos” are considered the best toned 
and finest finished instruments in the market. A 
— guarantee for five years with every piano. 

west prices; easiest terms. Call and examine, or 
send for catalogue. 

CHARLES D. BLAKE & CO., 
616 Washington St., Boston. 
38mo48s 





ESTABLISHED 1846. 





FOR 


LADIES and GENTLEMEN, 
23 & 27 Brattle Street, Boston. 


ROOMS to LET by the DAY or WEEK, 





LADIES’ LUNCH, 


30 AVON STREET. 


A Delicious and Fragrant Cup of Tea or Coffee, with 
Cream, 5 cents; a Rich Oyster Stew, 15centa; Tender 
loin steak, 20 cents. All the luxuries and delicacies 
of the season, cooked to order, at very reasonable 
prices. Ladies’ Toilet Room attached, 10tf 


ABSORPTION vs DISEASE. 
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LIVER Dap MACH 
CURES WITHOUT DOSING. 


THE LIFE PRINCIPLE, 


That power or force that keeps in motion the ma- 
chinery of aur bodies is favorably acted upon by this 
wonderful ABSORBENT and TONIC, which entere 
and imparts its health-giving properties THROUGH 
THE PORES OF THE SKIN. Every disease of dis- 
turbance contingent on the condition of the Stomach 
and Liver (and that means about all we snffer) is 
RELIEVED BY the all-potent, harmless, convenient, 
HOLMAN LIVER PAD. Try it! Absorptive Plas 
ters and Absorption Salt Foot Baths, valuable as aux- 
iliaries. : 

Sales depot and consultation rooms, 


124 TREMONT STREET, 


Opposite Park Street Church, 


HOLMAN LIVER PAD CO. 
STUDENTS’ FOLDING TABLE. 


] ee strong enough to hold safely 300 
volumes, larger than a writing-desk, folds im- 
stantly, occupies only the eqace of atable-leaf, cam 
be carried easily anywhere by a child. Pnce, $8. 
Inlaid chess board, or black walnat finish, extra. 


Economy Co.. 27 Franklin St. 


BLOOD AND NERVES. 
‘UHAITANV HOVWOLS 














$5 to $20 Rec estees Semen ss 





aweek. $12a day at home easily made. Cost 
$12 ly Outfit free. Tavs &Co., Augusta, Maine. 
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The Woman's Journal. 


Boston, Dec. 27, 1879. 














for the Woman's JOURNAL, 


a 
ana sl) relating to its 
must be to Editors of the Woman's 
JOURNAL. 

Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 


business d t of the Sass bo pilteeeneh 
to Box $688, Boston. ittances in Registered 
Letters or P. O. money orders may be sent at our 
risk. M sent in letters not registered will be at 
the risk of the person sending it. 

Papers are forwarded until an explicit order is re- 
ceived by the publisher to discontinue and until pay- 
ment of al! arrearages is made. 

The receipt of the r isa sufficient receipt of 
ba nics snbeertotion, Prhe change f date on 


o rin 
the is a receipt for renewals. This 4 
be e 


money is received. ipts may not be sent unless 
astamp is enclosed with the subscription for that 


purpose. 

Subscribers are earnestly requested to note the ex- 
fration of their subscriptions and to forward money 
or the ensuing year without waiting fora bill. 

-_ 











PREMIUMS FOR 1880. 


The Woman’s JOURNAL, as an induce- 
ment to those who will volunteer to get 
new subscribers, offers to any one who will 
send us the name of one new subscriber 
with the subscription price $2.50 for one 
year, two photographs one of either Lucre- 
tia Mott, William Lloyd Garrison or Wen- 
dell Phillips. 

To any one who will send us seven new 
subscribers with the subscription price 
$2.50 for each a year, we will give a bound 
volume of the Woman’s JourNAL of either 
the year 1870 or 1871. Price of volume $5.00. 
To any one who will send us twelve new 
subscribers with the subscription price for 
each, $2.50 a year, we will send the Magee 
Oil Stove, price $12. 


To any one who will send us twelve new 
subscribers with the subscription price for 
each $2.50 a year, we will send Webster's 
Unabridged Illustrated Dictionary. Price 
$12.00. 

Let those who for either of the above 
premiums will try to send us subscribers, 
begin at once, and we on our part will 
promptly send the premiums. 

Eps. WoMAN’sS JOURNAL. 


2* 
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CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR. 


“A merry Christmas and happy New 
Year” goes from us to all our readers far 
and near. It is pleasant to think how many 
they are, and in what widely separated 
spaces they create centers of interest and 
respect for the claim which the mothers of 
the race make for Equal Rights. 

Many times during the year our hearts 
have been made happier, and our work 
lighter, by the friendly or hopeful words 
which the mail has brought to us from our 
old friends, and from others whose faces 
we have never seen; but whom we hail as 
fellow-workers in this highest and holiest 
of all causes. To every one we send our 
best wishes, and congratulations that at the 
Christmas of 1879 there isso much to be 
grateful and thankful for in our special 
work. , L. 8. 
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THE SPEAKER OF THE HOUSE. 


Outside pressure is always brought to 
bear in deciding the election of the presid- 
ing officers in the two branches of the Leg- 
islature. Special candidates are urged with 
great earnestness by their particular parti- 
sans, and this year there is no exception to 
the rule. Who these officers are is matter of 
great importence to women. To them, it is 
not only important that the committees 
having their question in charge shall be 
constituted properly, but it is also import- 
ant that the casting vote in a case which in- 
volves the interests of sixty-two thousand 
majority of the people who have no repre- 
sentative should not be in the hands of one 
who will be sure to vote against it. Several 
candidates whose claims are pushed this 
year, judged by their record should not be 
named for Speaker of the House if any real 
respect is to be shown to the interests of 
the great class of disfranchised women. 

Mr. Walker and Mr. Morse are totally 
opposed to the Suffrage of women. Mr. 
Walker’s speech made in the House last 
winter is proof of his position. 

The Advertiser says:— 

The impression has been given that, on 
some important questions of current inter- 
est, Woman Suffrage, the liquor law and 
the like, Mr. Walker is disposed to be fac- 
tious and illiberal. Nothing could be far- 
ther from the fact. He has his own opin- 
ions about these things, and has never 
learned the art of stating them as if they 
were of no consequence. But in respect 
for the convictions and rights of others, 
and in courteous treatment of every one 
who has a claim to courtesy, it would be 
impossible for him to give any one cause of 
offence. As speaker, he would organize 
the committees with reference to the fairest 
possible representation of the more import- 
ant interests to be considered, and would 
have no object to serve beyond the despatch 
of public business. 

Mr. Walker, for aught I know, may be, 
and no doubt is, a man of fine qualities, but 
the rights of women have no chance of fair 
treatment by one whose speech showed such 
partisan bitterness as did that of Mr. Walker 
last winter. Why cannot Colonel Stone be 
selected? He is an able and fair man, and 
respects the claim of women for political 
sights. He would serve every other interest 





as well as would Mr. Walker, and disfran- 
chised women would have nothing to dread. 
Mr. Noyes always votes for Womau Suf- 
frage, and Mr. Brackett voted for School 
Suffrage last winter. Is it too much to ask 
that a selection shall be made which will 
have respect to the interest of those who are 
not permitted to have any voice in the mat- 
ter? Gov. Long, as was Gov. Talbot, 1s on 
the side of justice for women, which is a 
matter of gratitude. L. 8. 





BAD IF TRUE. 

We have often heard it was not safe for 
women to get inside of politics. The 
Woonsocket Patriot, in an article against 
Woman Suffrage, draws a picture of the 
‘‘inside,” as follows:— 

To get men drunk and keep them well 

lied with liquor, is the surest way of hold- 
ing the vote that is to decide the fate of this 
or that candidate, with whatever principle 
is involved in the result. Men may well 
hesitate concerning the propriety and safety 
of introducing their wives and daughters 
into the political arena while the controlling 
agencies are venality, stupidity, and drunk- 
enness. 

Women not only hesitate, but they dis- 
sent wholly from having their legal protec- 
tion left to men elected after the manner 
described by the Patriot. The candidate 
who takes his nomination from men who 
will get other men drunk tosecure his elec- 
tion, and the men who ply the rum, and 
the drunken voters are a!l unsafe for soci- 
ety, as well as for women. There is neeu 
of the best men and women to help make 
polities better. L. 8. 


WOMEN’S ELECTION REFORM. 


Under this heading the Cincinnati Gazette 
says: 





Since women are to vote for School Trus- | 


tees at the next municipal election of Bos- 
ton, held on the 9th inst , the Board of Al 
dermen, by a nearly unanimous vote, has 
prohibited smoking on election day in the 
rooms occupied for voting precincts until 
after twelve at noon. Formerly in Boston 
all smoking in the streets was forbidden, 
but the law is now repealed, or a dead let- 
ter. The WomAN’s JOURNAL rejoices over 
the new regulation and asks: 

Who can say after this that the influence of women 
in politics is not for good? About one thousand wom- 
en have red in Boston, an average of not quite 
ten to a precinct. But the presence of these ten v om- 
er has driven tobacco smoking from the polling 
places for a portion of the day at least, and decent 
men who like to vote in a decent atmosphere, have 
these ladies to thank for the opportunity. If ten 
women can accomplish this, what will they not ac- 
complish when there isa full registration, and a full 
vote? The time will come when the ward room and 
the polling place will be as decent as any parlor. 


‘In the same column the Gazette has an 
editorial entitled: 
THE SHAME OF CINCINNATI. 


The variety shows of Cincinnati, which 
are called by various names, most of them 
high sounding, are too mag pn J vile to 
be adequately described in the columns of 
a@ newspaper read by respectable people. 
If the actors and actresses, and what they 
do and say on the stage, were accurate] 
described in the Gazette, no head of a fami- 
ly would permit it to enter the house, or, if 
it should enter, it would be speedily de- 
stroyed, and properly so. To the parents 
who have regard for their children, it 
would be deemed worse than a contagious 
disease. Yet those vile places, which would 
not be mentioned, even in decent society, 
are in full operation every night in the 
week—Sundays not excepted,—and are so 
largely patronized that they are far more 
profitable than legitimate places of amuse- 
ment. There young men and boys may be 
found nightly in large numbers, there mar- 
ried men, too, will be found, who would 
not dare to tell their wives where they had 
spent their evening. It is also to be said 
that the performances are 30 Soa in 
general, that, low as some women are, few 
are so lost to shame as to enter the house on 
the audience side. In nearly all cases the 
lost women are on the stage or behind the 
curtain. On the so called stage, too, and 
behind the scenery, will be found girls who 
have not reached the age of womanhood— 
mere children, in fact, who are thus educat- 
ed in the school of vice. 

So grossly vulgar and demoralizing had 
those places become that Mayor Jacob either 
revoked their license or refused to license 
them; but they carry on their business all 
the same, and boldly placard their perfurm- 
ances on their doors and in the columns of 
such newspapers as will accept their adver- 
tisements. But they are not interfered with 
by the police. On the contrary, they are 
protected by the police, and seem to feel 
that they are in no more danger from the 
authorities than the people who perform at 
Pike’s or the Grand Opera House. Even if 
arrested they are not afraid of the Police 
Court. They are, in fine—notwithstanding 
they are performing without license and in 
violation of law—independent of all law and 
all authority, and do not hesitate to hurl 
defiance at public sentiment. But this is 
because pnblic sentiment has not been 
aroused, and this is because the moral citi- 
zens of Cincinnati, and especially the heads 
of families—those who have boys and girls 
growing up around them—have no concep- 
tion of the character of the places or of 
their destructive influence upon the rising 
generation. And it is in behalf of this gen- 
eration particularly, male and female, that 
we plead with our people to open their 
eyes, and take such action as may be deemed 
necessary to exterminate these moral pest 
houses. Better for society and the State 
that pestilence and famine should sweep 
through the State, than that these schools 
of vice should be suffered to continue. 


This vigorous attack upon the vice of 
Cincinnati isin harmony with the candor 
and good sense which the Gazette has gener- 





ally shown in its treatment of the Woman 
Suffrage question. 

Elsewhere in the same paper appears the 
following editorial note: 

Soon after the assembling of the Legisla- 
ture we shall know whether Cincinnati is to 
be ruled by prostitutes and gamblers, or by 
the people. 

“By “the people” the Gazette no doubt 
meaus the male people only, as male citi- 
zens alone exercise political power. But 
the other half of the people, the great body 
of respectable women who, as mothers, sis 
ters, and wives, huve a special interest in 
the suppression of prostitution and gamb- 
ling, are not permitted to vote. The most 
practical remedy forthe vices of cities, so 
far as such remedy depends on the action 
of the voters, will be found in the enfran- 
chisement of the class which represents 
most distinctly the moral and domestic in- 
terests of society. 

Does not the Gazette see the real root of 
the evil, and will it not unite with the Suf- 
fragists of Cincinnati to demand the only 
practical remedy for the vices of cities? 

oe 
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18 IT NOT ASKING TOO MUCH? 


As men have had control of the world 
since it was made, and wrong doing of all 
kinds has run riot, is there not a good deal 
of ‘‘cheek”’ in the following from the Ad- 
vance ? 

“Good ladies! Victor Hugo declares the 
nineteenth century to be ‘the woman’s 
century.’ If it be so, that the supreme 
character and historic curreut of the centu- 
ry are in your hand, remember, we of the 
other side will hold you responsible! Par- 
don us, if we venture to suggest: Isn’t it 
about time for you to put an end to wars; 
to close out grog-shops; to raise up a gener- 
ation of boys and men whose purity and 
honesty and honor no temptation shall over- 
throw; to"put some limit to the costly and 
tyrannous mania of capricious fashion; to 
teach the churches of the same denomina- 
tional family to work together in completer 
codperation, and the churches of different 
denominations to illustrate a finer sense of 
denominational comity; and finally, to put 
the world generally in love with whatso- 
ever is pure and true, honest, lovely, and 
of good report? Respectfully we wait for 
an answer.” 

‘We of the other side” might fairly 
ask why they who have had control every- 
where through all the centuries have not 
brought about some of these good things 
themselves. hb & 


AN IMPORTANT ADMISSION. 


There has been something fine and cor- 
dial in the acceptance of the actual voting 
of women in Massachusetts for school com- 
mittee as shown through the Press. An oc- 
casional false or crabbed statement has ap- 
peared. But inthe main there has been 
evident satisfaction, that so much at least is 
gained. 

A few have seen and expressed the full 
meaning of this first voting. One of these 
is the Providence Journal, whose character 
gives weight to its words. It says: 

The results of the women’s voting in Bos- 
ton show how easily great revolutions are 
accomplished, when they come to the prac- 
tical point. Changes that require the most 
persistent and vigorous agitation to over- 
come a deep-seated prejudice and to dissi- 
pate alarm at some indefinite danger, tran- 
spire without the slightest disturbance, and 
people are left to wonder at their previous 
opposition. Intelligent English people im- 
agined that the bulwarks of the Protestant 
empire would crumble, if Catholics were 
allowed to vote, but when the revolution 
was accomplished, they were astonished at 
the bugbears of their own imagination and 
wondered that they should have been de- 
prived of the privilegesolong. Absolutely 
nothing has happened as a result of the 
women’s voting in Boston, except an im- 
provement in a point of good manners, and 
if it is said that it was but a feeble example 
in point of numbers, that also goes to show 
that the revolution is not to be violent. The 
fact that a number of women voted not as 
eccentrics, but as representatives of their 
sex, marks a point of change as decidedly 
as if they included all the women in Bos- 
ton, and their privilege was for entire in- 
stead of limited Suffrage. The main ques- 
tion is carried, and it is now only a question 
of time, when the logical result of women’s 
active participation in the government of 
society is acknowledged as a principle and 
as a fact whose weight and amount will de- 
pend upon themselves. Such revolutions 
never go backward; and the legal barrier 
against women’s share and responsibility in 
such influence as she may be inclined or ca- 
pable of exercising in social government by 
means of the ballot, has gone the way of 
restrictions from religious and other preju- 
dices, which have vanished by the | we 
development of common sense and _ toler- 
ance. 

This evidently well weighed statement of 
the Providence Journal accords with the 
judgment expressed by thoughtful men 
when the School Suffrage bill was passed 
last winter. They said: ‘‘It is a concession 
of the whole question. The principle is 
admitted. Now it is only a question of 
time.” 

Undoubtedly this is the fact, whether it 
is generally seen to be so ornot. All future 
work will be lighter therefore for those 
who comprehend the real meaning of the 
gain already made. L. & 











WOMEN ON THE SCHOOL BOARD IN 
ENGLAND, 


The triennial elections of School Boards 
of England mostly occur in November. The 
(English) Women’s Suffrage Journal says:— 

Liverpool was the first town to complete 
the election of its School Board. There 
has been no contest this year, and Miss 
Mary Anne Davis is one of the Noncon- 
formist members elected. This is the first 
time there has been a lady member on the 
Liverpool Schoo) Board. 

Tbe Manchester election took place on 
November 14. The ‘‘Unsectarian” party 
ran six candidates; five, ‘including Miss 
Becker, being members of the expiring 
Board, and one working man’s candidate. 
The whole six were returned, and Miss 
Becker obtained the second place on the 
poll with 22,692 votes; Mr. Birley, the 
Chairman of the Board, polling 25,171 votes; 
and the lowest member returned having 
15,784 votes. 

In Leeds the Liberal party put forward 
eight candidates, including Mrs. Buckton. 
The election was disastrous for the eight, 
as only three of their number were elected. 
Mrs. Buckton was one of these. Mrs. Oli- 
ver Scatcherd had been very much pressed 
to allow herself to be nominated, but re- 
fused when she found that her name was 
rejected » A the Liberal ‘Four Hundred.” 
Had she been nominated among the eight 
in conjunction with Mrs. Buckton, there is 
little doubt that both ladies would have 
been returned, and their deserved populari- 
ty in Leeds would probably have attracted 
a votes to the party which supported 
them. 

It was certainly a noteworthy feature of 
the London School Board election, that the 
following ladies were condidates for seats 
on the Board: Miss Rosamond Davenport- 
Hill, for the City; Mrs. Julia Augusta Web- 
ster, for Chelsea; Mrs. Elizabeth Surr, for 
Finsbury; Mrs. Florence Fenwick-Miller, 
for Hackney; Miss Muller, for Lambeth; 
Mrs. Alice Westlake and Mrs. Jane Ann 
Simpson, for Marylebone; Miss Helen Tay- 
lorand Miss Mary Eliza Richardson, for 
Southwark; Miss Helena Pauline Downing, 
for the Tower Hamlet; and Miss Edit 
Jemima Simcox, for Westminster. 

Nine of these were elected, including 
Miss Helen Taylor, who bad a large major- 
ity. Thus does the need of women on the 
School Board find recognition in the old 
world. Let the new not be behind. 

L. 8 
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PETITIONS. 


Petitions to the Massachusetts Legislature 
are coming in well filled. From a town in 
the western part of the State has come one 
with more than a hundred names, to which 
a lawyer there gave two days of his pre- 
cious time. Asa result he had the names of 
both the clergymen in that town, and those 
of the leading doctor and merchant, the 
town clerk and treasurer, and of many of 
the best people. Who will show as gooda 
result? Petitions should be circulated now 
without delay. L, 8. 
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SCHOOL SUFFRAGE MARCHING ON. 





The result of the actual voting of women 
in Massachusetts begins to tell already. In 
a private letter to us a lady writes: ‘In cir- 
culating your petition we succeeded in get- 
ting the names of a majority of the best 
men and women, ina town heretofore large- 
ly prejudiced against Woman Suffrage and 
where not one woman registered this year!” 

The fact of the voting and the respect 
paid to women by the authorities by their 
order forbidding smoking, and their evident 
desire to make the polls safe and pleasant 
places for women, and the fact that men 
voters cordially seconded the authorities, 
has so soon produced the above result. 
This once voting has been worth a hundred 
lectures in forwarding the cause, and proves 
‘An ounce of practice worth a pound of 
theory.” L. 8. 
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A GOOD EXAMPLE, 


We clip from the annual report of the 
Women’s Christian Temperance Union of 
Orange, New Jersey, the following: 

The Union within the year has received 
from one of its members such a bequest as 
is not often recorded by any society, and 
should not fail to receive our recognition. 
By her will, duly witnessed, a member 
leaves her property (real estate and person- 
al effects) to the Women’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union of Orange. Surely it may 
be said of her, ‘‘She hath done what she 
could.” Mary A. Latupury, Cor. Sec. 

This liberal donor is Mrs. Ann Harrison, 
a colored woman, and a nurse by profession. 

c. O. #. 





SUFFRAGE MEETING IN CALIFORNIA, 


The good work goes on in California. 
The San Jose Mercury reports the last as 
follows :— 

‘Pursuant to notice a meeting of the 
friends of Woman Suffrage took place at 
Little Music Hall, Wednesday afternoon. 
There being but a small attendance the 
meeting took quite a conversational form. 

“Mrs. Watkins read a paper which was 
an able criticism of a sermon preached from 
Corinthians, ‘If they will learn, let them 
ask of their husbands at home,’ comment- 
ing strongly on the ‘If’ as though doubting 
their ability as well as their willingness to 
acquire knowledge; and asking what is to 
become of those wives whose husbands say 
when they return home that they have no 
time to talk nonsense, and also of those who 
have no husbands, 

“This was followed by a reading by Mrs. 








Knox-Goodrich on the Propriety, or other. 
wise, of women learning the alphabet re- 
ferring back to atime when it was undis. 
puted that whena woman knew the alpha- 
bet she had already lost some of her inno- 
cence. And the Chinese proverb was quot- 
ed, ‘For man to cultivate virtue is know]. 
edge, for woman to renounce knowledge ig 
virtue.” The lack of education among wo- 
men in England was compared with the ed- 
ucational advantages in the United States 
stating that a large proportion of English 
women are unable even to sign their name 
to the marriage register. This advanced 
state of education was fitting American wo- 
men for positions which have heretofore 
been monopolized by the sterner sex, such 
asin the Senate and other branches of the 
Legislature. The speaker prophesied that 
in twenty-five years she expected to see wo- 
men filling these and other high positions in 
the United States, but the first step in that 
direction was to secure Woman Suffrage. 
Then, afteran animated discussion of the 
subject, in which Mrs. Goodrich held her 
own very successfully, an article was read 
from a San Francisco paper on ‘The Pro. 
gress of Women During Later Years,’ com- 
mencing with a historical fact that less than 
800 years ago a father applied after consul- 
tation with four learned doctors of law as 
to whether his daughter might be permitted 
to learn the alphabet, it was decided that it 
was ‘demoniacal work for girls either to 
teach or learn the alphabet.’ She was ac- 
cordingly stoned by the men of the town 
for such an insane desire for knowledge. 
This was contrasted with the enlightenment 
of more modern times, and such names as 
Lady Hastings, Florence Nightingale, Eliz- 
abeth Fry, Burdett Coutts, Anne Macpher- 
son, and many others, were quoted to show 
that Woman is capable of the highest and 
noblest works. In the conversation which 
followed, Eve was accused of bringing all 
the trouble into the world, which was an- 
swered by asserting that she was the first 
who gained and imparted any knowledge 
to humanity, and that had it not been for 
her the costume of the present day would 
be very unlike what it is. 

“This closed a very pleasant meeting, 
which seemed to be thoroughly enjoyed by 
all present.” 


_ 
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WOMEN AS SCHOOL OFFICERS IN ILLINOIS. 


The Chicago Legal News has the following 
excellent testimony in favor of women as 
school officers: 

‘“‘When Judge Bradwell, in 1873, intro- 
duced in the Legislature of this State the 
bill which is now a law, making women 
eligible to all school offices, the opponents 
of the measure claimed if passed it would 
be a dead letter, as women would not con- 
sent to take office, and if they did, they 
would only show that they were inefficient; 
and that if a women was once elected toa 
responsible school office she would never be 
reélected. The bill became a law, and the 
very first year fourteen women were elected 
county superintendents of schools, and the 
Hon. Newton Bateman, State Superintend- 
ent, gave it as his opinion that the average 
ability of the womer that were elected was 
higher than that of the men. Every year 
since the passage of the bill Illinois has had 
quite a number of women superintendents, 
all of whom have proved faithful, efficient 
officers, and not a defaulter has been found 
among them, and this is more than can be 
said of all their brother superintendents. 

A number of these women superintend- 
ents have, from time to time, been retlected. 
Among them we will mention Mrs. West 
of Galesburg, who is ove of the most capa- 
ble superintendents in the State; and Mrs. 
Mary L. Carpenter, who was elected at the 
first election under the law, and has been 
retlected at every election since. She has 
just entered upon her seventh year as su- 
perintendent of the public schools of Win- 
nebago county, one of the best counties in 
the State. 

‘During the six years Mrs. Carpenter has 
held the office, she has examined 1829 ap- 
plicants for teachers’ certificates, granted 
1267 applications, and refused to grant cer- 
tificates to 562 applicants. The number re- 
jected shows that Mrs. Carpenter can say 
no, as well as yes, when her official duty 
requires it. We hear nothing but golden 
opinions expressed of Mrs. Carpenter and 
her ability. It is very evident she must 
have given entire satisfaction, or she would 
not have been retlected the number of 
times she has. 

‘‘Would it not be a good thing to do when 
the term of the present State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction expires, to elect one 
of the most efficient of the women county 
superintendents to the position, as it is the 
only State office that women are eligible to 
fill? If the women of the State wil! act 
unitedly, it can be accomplished without 
difficulty.” 
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WHAT THE PRESS SAYS OF WOMEN 
VOTING. 

“Now thatit has been shown that an 
election can be carried on with the utmost 
order—and the women have brought about 
so much of an improvement, it is to be 
hoped the influence will spread, even if it 
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has to be secured in the same way in every 
State in the union.”—Press and Knicker- 
bocker. 

“The advantage of having women to su- 
pervise the schools, and especially matters 
of decorum between children, is so great 
that they ought to be members of every 
poard of education. Now that they have 
yoted openly and without harm to the pub- 
lic interest or to themselves, ridicule must 
cease and their claims be respectfully con- 
sidered.” —Lansing ( Mich.) Republican. 

“On the whole, we congratulate the wo- 
men of Massachusetts on the success of the 
experiment which they have so courageous- 
ly inaugurated. We cannot doubt that it 
is to be followed up by greater successes, 
and an enlargement of the franchise itself, 
till it shall be coextensive with that enjoyed 
by men. We have heretofore avowed our 
belief that the measure would be safe, and 
would bring a great accession of moral pu- 
rity and dignity to our popular elections. 
We are more and more convinced of this, 
especially since we have seen in our own 
State how impossible it seems to be for eith- 
er party to find election officers competent 
to comply with the laws in making their 
returns. Inexperienced as women are, we 
very much doubt whether, if they had been 
permitted to participate in our recent elec- 
tion and in making up the certificates of its 
results, they would have involved the com- 
monwealth in such a precious muddle as it 
is now in.”—Christian Mirror. 











NOTES AND NEWS. 


Every woman in Salem who had been 
registered voted for school committee. 


Miss Alice Baker read a paper recently on 
“Charlotte Corday,” before the Cambridge 
Woman's Union. 


Mrs. Paran Stevens has made a liberal 
donation to the Channing Memorial Church 
committee at Newport. 


The timely sermon of Dr. Bartol, ‘‘Rea- 
son and Rome in Educatiun,” has been 
printed in tract form by Geo. H. Ellis. 


The Duchess of Marlborough, the wife 
of the lord-lieutenant of Ireland, proposes 
to organize a fund for the relief of the 
Irish poor. 


Mr. H. O. Houghton gi ve a reception in 
honor of Miss Sprague, author of ‘‘An 
Earnest Trifler,” last week, at his residence 
in Cambridge. 

Boston University offers in collegiate and 
post-graduate studies, in Theology, Law, 
and Medicine, the choicest of Eastern ad- 
vantages. Address the Registrar. 


The first half of the rejoinder which Fran- 
cis Parkman makes to the replies to his first 
article in the North American Review will 
be found on the inside of this paper. 


Female Suffrage in Massachusetts is not 
a thing to be fought for; it is achieved. 
The camel’s nose is in the tent, and the 
whole body will enter.—New York Indepen- 
dent. 


Mr. Charles Stewart Parnell sailed last 
Thursday from Liverpool in the steamship 
“Scythia” to discuss in this country the 
questions between Irish landlords and Irish 
tenants. 


‘‘Forefather’s day” was duly celebrated. 
In this city ladies attended. When the 
Foremothers have their share in the title of 
the day, women will have their share in its 
exercises. 


We have received the illustrated Annual 
of Phrenology and Health Almanac for 
1880, from §S. R. Wells & Co., publishers, 
737 Broadway, N. Y. Price ten cents. It 
is full of good things. 


We have received from Rockwell & 
Churchill, 39 Arch street, a beautiful and 
convenient calender for 1880. The leaf for 
each month slips out from little stays which 
hold it on a fine dark ground. 


The Woman’s Medical College of Penn- 
sylvania has already graduated over 300 
women as physicians, and these graduates 
are now doing successful work in private 
practice, in clinics and hospitals. 


The Uhristian Union of December 24 con- 
tained the opening chapters of a new story 
of Southern life, which will run through 
several numbers, entitled ‘‘Zouri’s Christ- 
mas,” by the author of ‘‘A Fool's Errand.” 


The Irish men and ‘women in this coun- 
try are said to send during these hard times 
for their countrymen at home, not less than 
$5000 a week by mail. A friend in need is 
a friend indeed. 


Sunday afternoon vesper services are to 
be held hereafter at Smith College for all 
who wish to attend. The new gymnasium 
is open, and the students exercise in uni- 
form half an hour four days in the week. 


They have done well, but Massachusetts 
has not yet equalled New Hampshire; but 
if the women of the Bay State do get ahead 
this winter, rest assured New Hampshire 
women will not long stay behind them-— 
John Scales, Portsmouth Weekly. 


The first five sections of the law for the 


of Cuba in accordance with the enactment 
of this law.” 


Mayor Prince has received $20 from an 
unknown friend in Maine, with a request 
that he give ten dollars of it to Miss Jennie 
Collins, five to the lying-in hospital, and 
“five to the charity which begets the most 
good and least laziness.” 


In the city council of Indianapolis last 
week, on motion of Mr. Mckay, Mrs. Dr 
Haverfield was added to the staff of consult- 
ing physicians of the City Dispensary for 
the benefit of women who may desire to 
consult a woman physician. 


The United States Senate last week spent 
three hours in discussing the ‘‘Negro Exo- 
dus.” They came to no conclusion but the 
inevitable one that these men, like all others, 
must be free to go where they please, so 
long as they do not violate the laws. 


The Republican National Committee has 
selected Chicago as the place, and the third 
of June asthe date for the next national 
convention. Senator Cameron of Pennsy)- 
vania is chairman of the national committee 
until a new committee is organized. 


The Hen. Carroll D. Wright has finished 
his course of six lectures in the Lowell In- 
stitute upon the labor question. He believes 
in the coming of an age ‘“‘wheu the Golden 
Rule and the precepts of the Decalogue wil! 
constitute the organic law of the land.” 


O Maine, Maine! If the sin and shame 
that is done in thee had been done by wom- 
en, how would the vials of wrath and of 
fiery criticism have been poured out upon 
them! How it would have been considered 
as piled-up proof that women ought not to 
meddle with politics! 


It was not the friends of rum who got 
the victory in Maine, as noted last week, 
but the temperance party, whose side was 
plead by Mrs. L. M. N. Stevens. The rum- 
seller is still in jail and likely to remain. 
It was a great victory and a great blow to 
the rum power. 


Houghton, Osgood & Co. have been pub- 
lishing The Artist Biography Series. They 
have recently gathered together the several 
numbers and published them in five vol- 
umes, each containing the biography of 
three artists. A large number of helio- 
types add beauty and interest to the vol- 
umes. 


The aldermanic committee on election 
returns in this city, after forty two hours’ 
labor, have completed a recount of the votes 
cast for aldermen in the recent municipal 
election. There is a difference in some 
cases of nearly five hundred votes between 
the ward returns and the recount by the 
committee. 


Next year Gambetta proposes to devote 
$18,000,000 to public instruction, part of 
which will be used in establishing a nation- 
al system of education for girls,—and he 
paid, by the way, a great compliment to 
Woman, saying that the best advisers he 
had were women, ‘‘whose minds were 
emancipated from sacerdotal tyranny.” 


Four women were nominated in Wiscon- 
sin this year for County Superintendents of 
Schools; only one, however, was elected. 
The Janesville Gazette says that there isa 
growing sentiment that women should be 
elected to these educational offices, and adds 
that it is doubtless a wise policy to give 
them a fair trial. 


The School Board of Boston have passed 
the order or resolution asking the City 
Council for the $15,000 requisite for estab- 
lishing the proposed industrial school for 
boys. The plan provides for a developing 
school and school shops, and the cost for 
the second year will be much under $15,000, 
as only instruction and stock will bave to 
be furnished. 


The meeting we spoke of in our last of 
the American Froebel Union, has been in- 
definitely postponed, on account of the in- 
ability of Dr. Barnard from infirm health 
to preside, as expected. Miss Peabody, 
though recovering her health, is not able 
alone to undertake the meeting. Notice 
will be given when it does take place, which 
may not be till next spring. 


The late John Blackwood, one day in 
conversation with Miss Anne Brewster, re- 
lated how he and George Eliot had corre- 
sponded some time before he knew she was 
awoman. “I called her ‘Dear George,’” 
he said merrily, ‘‘and employed some easy 
expressions, such as aman uses only toa 
man. After I knew her I was a little anx- 
ious to remember all I might have said.” 

The Chinese professor and his two little 
sons were present at the last meeting of the 
Chestnut-street Club, at the house of Mrs. 
Sergent. Their pleasant and dignified man- 
ners were much admired, as was also the 
beautiful Chinese dress. Dr. Hedge is an- 
nounced to give the next paper, probably 
on “Ethics,” on the third Monday of Janu- 
ary. 

The fifth annual lunch of the Roston As- 
sociation of Vassar alumne took place at 
the Brunswick on Saturday last. At the 
business meeting which preceded the lunch 





Ya report was read in regard to the various 


abolition of slavery in Cuba have passed the “scholarship funds which have been started 


Spanish Senate. The first section says: 
‘Slavery is hereby abolished in the island 


“by the alumnz, and also one from the com- 
mittee which bas charge of the examina- 


tions held in Boston in June, for admission 
to the college. The New England alumne 
were well represented. 


Queen Victoria at Windsor castle Mon- 
day, received the officers and men who dis- 
tinguished themselves in the Zulu war, and 
conferred the Victoria cross and other dec- 
orations On one corporal and. three privates 
of the Rork and Drift garrison. Gens. 
Newdigate, Crealock and Pearsons and 
other South African commanders were 
present. 


The new international postal cards are 
sold for two cents, and are to be used for 
transmission to all the countries of the 
postal union, including all continental 
Europe, England, Ireland, Scotland, the 
British provinces, etc., the letter postage 
rate to these countries being five cents. 
The card is the same size as the ordinary 
one-cent postal, the printing being in blue 
ink. 


The Harvard Register, the first number of 
which has just appeared, is an enterprise 
pushed by Mr. Moses King. It is to be 
published on the first of every month, and, 
though not official, has the benefit of com- 
munications and articles by members of the 
faculty. Mr. King has won much sympa- 
thy and esteem by his energetic method of 
helping himself through college. His 
Handbook of Boston was as interesting as 
a romance. 

A “memorial volume” is to be placed in 
the capitol at Columbus, Ohio, which will 
contain the names of those who ‘“‘went forth 
in the temperance crusade of 1874.” The 
book is to be “‘a memorial of the most re- 
markable temperance revival ever known.” 
Mrs. Mary A. Woodbridge, president of the 
W. C. T. Union of Ohio asks all crusaders 
to send their names with ten cents to Mrs. 
E. C. Tomlinson, Akron, Summit Co., Ohio, 
who is treasurer of the Union. 


“First Principles of Household Manage- 
ment and Cookery,” by Maria Parloa, is 
intended as a text-book for schools and 
families, and is a very valuable little work. 
It states clearly the causes of disease and its 
prevention through sanitary laws; the or- 
der of household work; composition and 
preparation of food, with sick-room cook- 
ery; hints on the care of the sick, etc. 
Young housekeepers, especially, will find 
it valuable. (Boston: Houghton, Osgood 
& Co. Chicago: Jansen & Clurg.) 


Mrs. Benchley, who was our sometime cor- 
respondent ‘*‘ Shawanebeke,” gave her body 
to the Women’s Medical College of New 
York, for dissection. Her funeral services, 
according to her request, were conducted 
by Rev. Anna Oliver. Mrs Benchley was 
a reformer in all directions. It was she who 
at the Episcopal Congress in this city sought 
to secure an opportunity for women to an- 
swer the questions that were offered to the 
Congress. She was a friend of temperance 
and Woman Suffrage. 


The letter from Vera Sassulitch, which 
was contained in the revolutionary paper 
smuggled from Switzerland into Russia, 
explains that her attempt to kill M. Trepoff, 
the St. Petersburg chief-of-police, was made 
under orders from the revolutionary com- 
mitte, and not as was urged by the defense 
at her trial, from personal indignation at 
cruelties to political prisoners. Several per- 
sons, including two women, drew lots as to 


. who should kill M Trepoff, and Vera Sas- 


sulitch drew the task. 


Ten thousand pupils in the Cincinnati 
public schools yesterday celebrated the 
birthdays of Beethoven and Whittier. The 
exercises consisted of musical selections 
from Beethoven and extracts from Whit- 
tier’s poems, both given by the children of 
the schools, and interesting addresses upon 
the lives of each from the superintendent 
and principals of the various schools. 
This is the beginning of a new system of 
familiarizing the pupils of the schools with 
the works and lives of noted men, and it is 
looked upon with much interest. 


The memorial block-house ordered by the 
Legislature of Pennsylvania to be erected 
to the memory of the Revolutionary hero, 
Anthony Wayne, at Erie, is steadily ap- 
proaching completion. The Dispatch says: 


ing the massive timbers and putting them 
in position, and if the weather holds favor- 
able the Wayne monument will soon be 
finished and presented to the people by 
those who have been so energetic and en- 
thusiastic in securing and superintending 
its erection.” 


Sarah Winnemucca, daughter of Chief 
Winnemucca of the Piutes, who has been 
lecturing in San Francisco on the wrongs 
of her race, has made a long affidavit to be 
forwarded to Secretary Schurz, asking in 
behalf of her people, first, that Mr. Rein- 
hardt, the Indian agent at the Malheur res- 
ervation be removed; second, that Samuel 
Parrish, the former agent, may be reinstat- 
ed, or, if that is impossible, that some other 
honest and humane man or some hon- 
est military officer may be given charge of 
the agency; third, that the Piute Indians 
may be allowed to return from the Yakmia 
agency, where they were sent in the winter 
of 1878-79, to the Malheur agency, 
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hundred and forty fourth volume in Janu- 
ary. It has just begun the publication, 
from advance sheets, of a new serial story 
by an author who does not often come be- 
the public, but has done some of the best 
literary work of the day. Those who have 
read ‘‘Dorothy Fox" and ‘‘Hero Carthew,” 
by Mrs. Parr, published some years ago, do 
not need to be told that they may expect in 
her new story, ‘‘Adam and Eve,” one of 
the freshest and most charming serials of 
the present time. Another new serial, by 
Mrs Oliphant, also recently begun in The 
Living Age, promises to be one of that 
author’s best productions, In this depart- 
ment of the magazine, through the year, 
the best foreign authors are represented, and 
the choicest short stories are included. — 


Now that Mr. Parnell has come definitely 
to the front as the Jeader of the new Home 
Rule movement in Ireland, it may be inter- 
esting to remind our fellow-citizens of 
Irish origin that he is an American on the 
maternal side as Robert Emmett was before 
him. Mr. Parnell’s father, Mr. John Henry 
Parnell, of Avondale, in the County Wick- 
low, High Sheriff of that county in 1836, 
married in 1834 Miss Delia Tudor Stewart, 
daughter of the brave Admiral Charles 
Stewart, of the United States Navy, who 
commanded our ‘Old Ironsides” in 1815 
when she captured the Cyane and the 
Levant. The young Irish leader who was 
born in 1846 bears the name of Charles 
Stewart Parnell. His paternal grandfather 
was a brother of the first Lord Congleton, 
and he is a direct descendant of Parnell 
the poet, the friend of Pope, Swift, Addi- 
son, and Steele.— Boston Advertiser. 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 


The largest and best stock of books for the youn, 
to be found in New England, all conveniently arrang 
for comfortable inspection, and offered at the lowest 
prices. Also a general stock of books adapted to the 
Christmas business. 

Subscriptions to leading periodicals received at 
Club rates. 


W. B. CLARKE, 


340 Washington Street, Boston. 











MARCUS WARD & CO. 


Christmas and New Year Cards, 


FOR 1879-1880. 
We are prepared to offer out of town patrons the 
following assortment of these beauciful cards: 
Six assorted Cards for............--e+e+e+:: 50 
Ten assorted Cards for............+--0:+. $1.00 
The best assortment of elegant Cards to be found in 
Boston from 5 cents to over $1.00 each. 


H. H. CARTER, 





3 Beacon street, Boston. 








{879—HOLIDAY SEASON—1880 


Those in search of Holiday Presents for young, or 
old, would do well before purchasing to call and in- 
spect the large and elegant assortment of 


BOOKS 


displayed upon our shelves and counters. New and 
Standard Books, in cloth and fine bindings, at prices 
as low as the lowest. Achoice selection of illustrated 
books, prepared especially for Holiday Presents. 


JUVENILE BOOKS 


in great profusion and at extremely low prices. 


N. R. CAMPBELL & CO. 
17 Franklin Street, Boston. 


Christmas Catalogue sent on receipt of stamp. 


NEW YEAR'S NOTICE. 


ATMORE & SON'S 
Celebrated, Rich, Economical, Delicious 


MINCE MEAT! 


The Standard and Only Reliable. 


All ready to put between the crusts and bake. Avoid 
the worry and labor of mince pie making by using 


ATMORE’S MINCE MEAT, 
ALSO 
Atmore’s Geonuine 


English Plum Pudding 


Ask your Grocer for it. 2w47 


DRESSING ROBES 


—AND— 


BREAKFAST JACKETS, 


We shall open on Saturday the 13th inst., the largest 
and best assortment of Robes and Jackets ever showR 
in Boston, manufactured expressly for the holidays. 


FREEMAN & GRAY, 


GENTS’ FURNISHING GOODS, 
124 TREMONT STREET. 
Opposite Park St. Church, 
3w59 


DR. DIO LEWIS'S SANITARIUM, 


At Arlington Heights, Mass. This institution, com- 
lete in every department, is now open to invalids. 
end for circular to DR. LEWIS, Arlington Heights. 


PARTIES ABOUT FUR- 
NISHING THEIR WINDOWS 
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THE WOMAN QUESTION 
AGAIN, 


BY FRANCIS PARKMAN. 


Five chiefs of the Woman Suffrage move- 
ment have joined forces to answer the arti. 
cle on ‘‘The Woman Question” in the North 
American for October. Their answer 
evades most of the points presented by us, 
repeats a series of well-known fallacies, 
and rests on a general base of argument 
which we had affirmed to be unsound and 
which the critics do not try to vindicate. 
We shall not follow them in detail, for the 
task of refuting their special errors is as 
needless as it would be easy. We will only 
classify some of their principal failings, 
and then touch in particular on such of the 
rest as may suggest a moral or serve as a 
text for observations on the subject in hand. 

They condemn al! our reasons at once by 
saying that they are not original, which is 
perfectly true. What we wrote is nothing 
but an expression of the convictions, more 
or less distinctly shaped, of the great ma- 
jority of sensible and thoughtful persons 
of both sexes. It is the fact that it is the 
voice of a vast multitude which has roused 
this coalition against it. The critics on 
their part stand only for themselves and the 
small following that they represent. Their 
reasons have all been familiar to many of us 
for a generation or more. We looked with 
interest through all the thirty-two pages of 
their fivefold philippic to find some fresh 

thought to enlarge or correct, as the case 
might be, our own ideas; but we could see 
nothing but the same well-remembered 
faces. The company, it is true, had changed 
positions. Some, once conspicuous in the 
front, now keptin the background; such, 
for instance, as the fair form of the ‘‘Purifi- 
cation of Politics by Woman,” whom we 
missed altogether till we descried her at 
last in a modest corner. 

On the other hand, there were scme pro- 
motions in the group. Advocates of Wo- 
man Suffrage have never been backward in 
praising the private virtues of their sex; but 
on this occasion they have given them unu- 
sual prominence. In this, though their ob- 
ject is apparent, we can not too cordially 
agree with them; for we hold that these so- 
called private virtues, which in fact exercise 
an indirect but most powerful public influ- 
ence, can not be extolled too highly. We 
denied, however, that these virtues could 
be transported into political life without 
losing their beneficent influence, and we 
maintained that, in the scramble of Ameri- 
can politics, the worst and not the best side 
of women’s character would be thrown to 
the front. It was for our critics to show 
the contrary, and this they have entirely 
failed todo. They expatiate on the admir- 
able qualities of women as mothers, teach- 
ers, hospital nurses, dispensers of charity, 
guides to taste, elevators and purifiers of 
society, and holders of a mighty power un- 
der and behind the superficial world; but 
they neglect to show, what is alone to the 
purpose, that women under indiscriminate 
Suffrage would be a useful or at least a 
harmless element in politics. 

One of them complains that we say noth- 
ing of Miss Florence Nightingale and other 
excellent women of our own times, but 
draw our examples from the days of Mon- 
tespan and Pompadour. We were giving 
examples of vicious female politicians; but 
we did not mention either Montespan, Pom- 
padour, or any other mistresses of sover- 
eigns, because such instances would have 
been unjust. We might with great advan 
tage have called attention to Miss Nightin- 
gale and her fellow workers, for cases like 
theirs are on our side. They were in no 
sense political women. It was in private 
life, without seats in Parliament, and with- 
out votes to give seats to others, that they 
exercised their great and beneficent influ- 


ence. 
Another of the critics, a gentleman of 


undoubted eloquence, pleads our cause in 
the following glowing tribute to the social 
power of women: ‘Take society, the only 
field where the sexes have ever met on terms 
of equality, the arena where character is 
formed and studied, the cradle and the realm 
of public opinion, the crucible of ideas, the 
world’s university, at once a school and a 
theatre. the spur and the crown of ambition, 
the tribunal which unmasks pretension and 
stamps real merit, the power that gives gov- 
ernment leave to be, and outruns the lazy 
Church in fixing the moral sense of the age. 
Who shall fitly describe the lofty place of 
this element in the history of the last three 
centuries? And yet this is the realm of 
Woman—the throne which likea conqueror 
she first founded and then filled.” Then 
why dethrone her and drag her down to the 
dirty ropes and wheels of the political ma- 
chine? The gentleman himself has answer- 
ed the question, for he says: None so sim- 
ple as to dream that we are increasing the 
influence of Woman. That is already om- 
nipotent. We would rather lessen it.” 
Therefore, he continues, ‘‘we do not only 
claim her right to vote, but exact it of her 
as a duty.” 

We may notice, by the way, that the crit- 
ics differ strangely as to the reason for de- 
manding the ballot and the sort of improve- 
ment it is to bring about. While one thinks 
that women are “omnipotent,” and wants 


to lessen their power by requiring them to 
vote, others cry with emotion that they are 
slaves, whose shackles the ballot must 
strike off. One will have it that they are 
all-powerful sovereigns, and another likens 
them to the most helpless and degraded of 
the human race. ? 
Another trait of our critics is the skill 
with which they muster enemies into their 
service. Dr. Johnson is quoted in support 
of ideas which he would have spurned with 
wrath and scorn. Franklin is called to tes- 
tify in behalf of what he would have re- 
garded as absurdity. But the boldest invo- 
cation is to St. Paul, whose authority is cit- 
ed in favor of ‘‘equal freedom for either 
sex.” We beg our critics to ponder the 
following text, in which the Apostle to the 
Gentiles sets forth his views: ‘‘Let the wo- 
men learn in silence with all subjection. 
But I suffer not a woman to teach, nor to 
usurp authority over the man, but to be in 
silence.” More than this he utters to the 
like effect, insomuch that certain friends of 
Woman Suffrage, more consistent than our 
critics, have been moved to reject and de- 
nounce not only St. Paul, but Christianity 


itself. 
Several of the five colleagues have found 


it convenient to quote us as saying what we 
did not say, and then denounce us for say- 
ing it. Sometimes the words ascribed to us 
are inclosed in quotation-marks, and some- 
times their alleged meaning only is given. 
As one critic says that she has rehearsed 
our arguments ‘‘breathlessly,” we assume 
that breathlessness is answerable for these 
mistakes. Therefore we will stop to notice 
but one instance, and that, too, one in which 
we are quoted with entire verbal correct- 
ness. Thisis the quotation: ‘‘Many wo- 
men will sell themselves; many more would 
sell their votes. Three fourths of them, 
when not urged by some pressing need or 
contagious passion, would be moved not by 
principles but by personal predilections.” 
As we used these words they mean one 
thing; as our critic uses them they mean 
another. We applied them to coarse and 
ignorant masses of women, such as are 
found in large cities. She makes us seem 
to apply them to the flower of her sex; and 
for so doing she holds us up to.reprobation. 
Yet, though their sense is perverted, they 
are, as we have said, our very words. For 
this we are the more grateful, because our 
attention has been called to a recent number 
of a radical journal, of which the critic in 
question is an editress, and in which ap- 
peared a notice of our article bearing her 
initials and containing the following pas- 


sage: 
“Mr. Parkman says, if women had polit- 


ical rights ‘three-fourths of them would sell 
their charms’ to influence votes, ‘and those 
who have no charms of their own will easily 
be able to use those of young girls.’”’ 

The words in single quotations by us are 
inclosed in quotation-marks by the editress 
of the journal, and affirmed to be ours. 
She then comments bitterly upon them. 
The question is, where she got them. On 
examination the passage in quotation-marks 
proves to be made up as fcllows: First, 
four words taken from page 319 of the 
‘North American’; secondly, four words 
which we never used; thirdly, nine words 
taken with variations from page 317; and, 
lastly, ten words which we never used; and 
these fragments are so combined as to ex- 
press views repugnant to decency and com- 
mon sense. Now nothing is more effective 
in discussion than to hold up the opposing 
party as both vicious and absurd; and here- 
in we may congratulate our critic on an en- 
couraging measure of success, for the 
foundling she has laid at our door has been 
widely exhibited through the popular press, 
Yet the advantages of her method are not 
unmixed, as it is less suggestive than could 
be wished of the ‘Purification of Politics 


by Woman.” 
We have given categories of some of our 


critics’ weaknesses. Special cases remain 
in abundance; and we will call attention to 
a few that may be worth noting. They say 
that, as a result of the total separation of 
feminine qualities and power from the 
sphere of government, the nations of the 
earth have been engaged in almost ceaseless 
wars. But this total separation has not ex- 
isted. ‘There have been queens and other 
feminine rulers of every degree of power, 
and some of the most atrocious of wars 
have been their work, from the days of 
Semiramis downward. Considering their 
opportunities, political women have achiev- 
ed their full share of bloodshed and misery, 

The critics lay much stress on the case 
of Wyoming as supporting their views; but 
the evidence here is contradictory, and that 
which seems most in their favor comes 
from successful candidates who owed their 
election to women votes. Even if we ac- 
cept it, it proves little or nothing in the 
embryonic condition of that thinly peopled 
territory. That Woman Suffrage, even in 
Wyoming, is not a success, is argued by the 
fact that it has been found necessary to 
drop women from service on juries. Neither 
can any safe inference be drawn from the 
action of the English law permitting such 
women as hold property which there is no 
man to represent to vote in municipal elec- 
tions. Aneminent member of Parliament 
lately told us that he had formerly made 





speeches in favor of a limited Woman Suf- 


frage, but had ceased to do so because of 
the conduct, indecent in more senses than 
one, of the women remonstrants against the 
Contagious Diseases Act. 

Again, one of the chief arguments of the 
critics is, that government without the con 
sent of the govefned is opposed to inaliena- 
ble right. But most women, including 
those of the best capacity and worth, fully 
consent that their fathers, husbands, broth 
ers, or friends shall be their political repre- 
sentatives, and no exhortation or teasing 
has induced them to withhold their consent. 
Nor is this surprising; for a woman is gen- 
erally represented in a far truer and more 
intimate sense by her male relative than is 
this relative by the candidate to whom he 
gives his vote, commonly without knowing 
him, and often with dissent from many of 
his views. 

Nothing is more certain than that women 
will have the Suffrage if they ever want it; 
for when they want it, men will give it to 
them regardless of consequences. A more 
than readiness on the part of men to con- 
form to the wishes of the other sex is a na 
tional trait in America, though whether it 
would survive the advent of the woman 
politician is matter for reflection. We 
venture to remind those who demand Wom- 
an Suffrage as a right, that, even if it were 

so, the great majority of intelligent women 
could judge for themselves whether to ex- 
ercise it, better than the few who assume to 
teach them their duty. 

Here a question suggests itself. A small 
number of women have spent their time for 
several decades in ceaseless demands for 
Suffrage, but they have lost their best argu- 
ment in failing to show that they are pre- 
pared to use the franchise when they have 
got it. Asingle sound and useful contribu- 
tion to one side or the other of any question 
of current politics—the tariff, specie pay- 
ments, the silver bill, civil-service reform, 
railroad monopoly, capital and labor, or a 
half a score of other matters—would have 
done more for their cause than years of 
empty agitation. Some of them have taken a 
share in party politics. At the moment we 
write a woman orator is reported to be 
“stumping”’ the State of New York in be- 
half of the candidate who represents what 
is most corrupt in machine politics; but 
stump-speaking needs nothing but assur- 
ance, fluency, and good lungs. What we 
want on the part of these reformers is some 
little evidence of an inclination to study 
questions of governmeut, and ability to 
form rational opinions upon them, 

Once more, the critics say that no reason 
can be given why women should not take a 
direct part in politics, except that they have 
never done so. There are other reasons and 
strong ones in abundance. But this partic- 
ular one is nevertheless good. All usages, 
laws, and ‘institutions have risen and per- 
ished, and risen and perished again. Their 
history is the history of mutability itself. 
But, from the earliest records of mankind 
down to this moment, in every race and 
every form or degree of civilization or bar- 
barism, the relative position of the sexes has 
been essentially the same, with exceptions 
so feeble, rare, and trarsient, that they only 
prove the rule. Such permanence in the 
foundation of society, while all that rests 
upon it has passed from change to change, 
is proof in itself that this foundation lies 
deep in the essential nature of things. It is 
idle to prate of the old time that has passed 
away and the new time that iscoming. The 
‘new time” can no more stir the basis of 
human nature than it can stop the move- 
ment of the earth. 

The cause of this permanence is obvious. 
Women have great special tasks assigned 
them in the work of life, and mem have not. 
To these tasks their whole nature, moral 
and physical, isadjusted. There is scarcely 
a distinctive quality of women that has not 
a direct or indirect bearing upon them. 
Everything else in their existence is subor- 
dinated to the indispensable functions of 
continuing and rearing the human race; and, 
during the best years of life, this work, fully 
discharged, leaves little room for any other. 
Rightly considered, it is a work no less dig- 
nified than essential. It is the root and 
‘stem of national existence, while the occu- 
pations of men are but the leaves and 

branches. On women of the intelligent 
and instructed classes depends the future of 
the nation. If they are sound in body and 
mind, impart this soundness to a numerous 
offspring, and rear them to a sense of re- 
spectability and duty, there are no national 
evils that we cannot overcome. If they 
fail to do this their part, then the masses of 
coarse and unintelligent, always of rapid 
increase, will overwhelm us and our insti- 
tutions. When these indispensable duties 
are fully discharged, then the suffrage agi- 
tators may ask with better grace, if not with 
more reason, that they may begin to share 
the political work of men. Yet an element 
of revolt against these absolute conditions 
of human existence is one of the motive 
powers of the so-called Woman’s-rights 
movement. Such revolt, in whatever quar- 
ter and from whatever source it arises, car- 
ries with it the germ of its own destruction, 
In the struggle for existence, those who are 
false to the great law of increase will be 
overborne by those who are true to it, wheth- 





er native or foreign, of high or low degree. 


The race of the offenders will fade and per- 
ish, and others will take their places. 

Nothing is more obvious than that many 
of the Suffrage agitators are impatient of 
purely feminine work, and eager to imitate 
men; and even those who are most forward 
to disclaim this imitation are apt to give 
practical contradiction to their words. 
Some of the enthusiasts among them regard 
the object of their longing, the ballot, as 
the destined agent of asort of miracle in 
nature. The most pronounced case of this 
sort that we know is that of two maiden 
ladies who insist that, after a few years of 
voting, women will be as large and strong 
as men and like them in other respects. 

A disposition to ignore differences of sex 
is so common that few persons can fail to 
observe it. Sometimes it takes curious 
forms. A few days ago, a distinguished 
and much respected gentleman told us the 
following: Being on the examining board 
of a school in a country town, he asked the 
pupils what was meant by gender in nouns 
pronouns. As they could not answer, he 
looked to the teacher for explanation, wher- 
upon she said, with flushed cheeks and 
some sharpness, “‘Nothing is taught about 
gender in this school!” 

We might continue indefinitely to com- 
ment on the positions of our critics; but 
what is of more importance is to note some 
of the reasons that cause a certain number 
of excellent women to feel doubts as to 
whether they ought not to desire the Suf- 
frage. But first, we beg to observe, that 
the fact of the capacities of women being 
different from those of men is no argument 
that they are less. As we would not have 
men do the work of women, so neither 
would we have women dothe work of men; 
though as we once said before, there is much 
work that both can do—since their different 
domains are not separated by a narrow line, 
but by a broad belt. When we say that 
women are not suited to the sphere of gov- 
ernment or of war, we limit them no more 
than we limit men when we say they are 
unfit for many beneficent and noble employ- 
ments for which women are admirably 
suited. Tosay that the capacities of wo- 
men are universal when those of men noto- 
riously are not, is to say that women are 
the superiors of men.— North American 
Review. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. } 


REGISTERED WOMEN VOTERS. 


NEEDHAM. 
Thirty-six women of Needham have been 
assessed a poll tax viz. : 
Emily E. Gay. 
Adeline E. Harris. 
Harriet B. Hicks. 
Eliza Holland. 
Catherine Ingalls. 
Minerva Jones. 
Sarah E. M. Kingsbury. 
Louisa H si 
Betsey 8. vi 
Isabel 8. ” 
Eliza W. La Croix. 
Elizabeth H. Mackentosh. 
Ellen E. Mayo. 
Caroline L. Morton. 
Julia W. Stearns. 
Mary E. Wilder. 
Janet W. Williams. 
Fanney B. Ames. 
Adela H. Chadbourne. 
Marian A. Curtis. 
Mariana Fuller. 
Caroline E. Gay. 
Caroline A. Ingolls. 
Martha I. Jenkins. 
Carrie L. Osgood. 
Harriet 8. Miles. 
Mary F. Parker. 
Edith M. Phillips. 
Mary C. Sawyer. 
Augusta A. Sawyer. 
Mary C. Smith. 
Helen M. Spring. 
Isabella B. Swift. 
Nancy C. Sweetser. 
Harriet E. Vorse. 
Harriet Marshall. 
H. B. Hicxs, See, 


LAWRENCB. 


Miss Ellen H. Briggs. 

” meer & Brierly. 
Mrs. Ellen E. Brown. 

‘* Harriett A. Clarke, 
Miss Clara J. Foote. 
Mrs. Estella D. Kendall. 
Dr. Eliza A. Kenny. 
Mrs. Fanny 8. Lee. 

“* Uretta E. McAllister. 

** Charlotte id 
Miss Mary D. E. Ordway. 

‘* Katharine A. O'Keefe. 
Mrs. Susan A. Porter. 
Miss Myra Putnam. 

** Josie Reynolds, 
Mrs. Esther A. Rogers. 
Dr. Clara H. Rogers. 
Mrs. Martha G. Ripley. 

‘* Emma O. Sanborn. 

** Eliza Sims. 

‘* Fanny B. Simmons. 
Miss Emily G. Wetherbee. 

Three ladies, Mrs. Abby B. Shepherd, 
Mrs. Mary B. Osgood and Miss A. M. Soper 
appeared before the assessors, but failed to 
meet the alderman, and therefore are not 
on the list. 

With Mrs. Shepherd, our city clerk’s 
wife, the omission was intentional; as she 
does not desire to vote until she has full and 
equal privileges with other voters. Our 
city officials have been as kind as possible, 
and rendered us every assistance in their 
power; and it gives us great pleasure to 








know that they are reglected by ahandsome 








majority; and next year we shall be sure of 
the same courteous treatment. 

Our City Solicitor ruled, in the case 
lady who was English born, but > adaion 
band became naturalized since they came 
here, that it.answered for both, and that she 
could vote. Daughters as well as sons 
whose fathers are naturalized while they 
are under age can vote. We hope to do 
much better next time; but Tuesday, Dec 
2, 1879, will be a day long to be rememher- 
ed in Lawrence history. M. G. R. 


MATTAPOISETT. 


Eprtors JouRNAL:—I send you the names 
of the ladies who are “registered” in this 
town: 

Eliza Sparrow. 

Susan T. Taber. 
Amanda M. P. Norton. 
Martha M. Hammond. 
Mary Dexter. 

Abbie E. Keith. 

A. H. MeCoughtry. 
Mary A. Parker. 
Susan L. Colson, 
Helen A. Bourne. 
Nancy M. Caswell. 
Mary 8. Barstow. 
Lizzie R. Winston. 
Delana W. Bowles. 
Mary A. Dexter. 

There are nearly forty others who are en 
titled to vote by property qualification, and 
next April we shall see how many will avail 
themselves of the’privilege. 

Susan T. Tapsr. 


MILLBURY. 


Miss Delia Torrey. 
Mrs. Elizabeth Pierce. 
** Louisa W. Rice. 

“* Ellen Gow. 
Miss Caroline Ward. 


FALL RIVER. 

Epitors JourNAu:—Nearly eighty wom- 
en voters cast their ballots for school com 
mittee at our city election, and yet no natu- 
ral or social convulsion has been reported. 
Previous to the holding of the political 
nominating conventions the women called 
a meeting, which was largely attended. 
Four members were to be elected, and the 
women selected two of their own sex and 
two gentlemen, and sent their names to the 
Democratic and Republican convention as 
expressing their wishes in the matter of can- 
didates. The former summarily laid the 
women’s mission on the table, the latter 
placed in nomination the two women can- 
didates, but for reasons which only those 
inside the inner caucus ring can understand, 
the two men, who were old members of the 
committee, failed to secure the nomination. 
The Republican nominees were elected, 
the ladies running a little behind the other 
candidates in the tieket. 

An afternoon was set apart for the wom- 
en to be registered, a request was made that 
smoking be avoided in the ward rooms, 
and entire respect and courtesy was shown 
the women in the discharge of their newly 
acquired duties. The names of the ladies 
elected are Mrs. Louisa G. Aldrich and Mrs. 
Harriet T. Healey, who hold the office for 
three years. J. M. A. 
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THE FITNESS OF THINGS, 


There are certain houses of which, unless 
you are specially analytical, you cannot at 
first sight explain the peculiar charm 
Everything in them seems to be better than 
what their neighbors have; and yet when 
you examine closely you find no such de- 
cided material superiority as you had imag. 
ined, but, on the contrary, see that they are 
‘‘mounted” pretty much on the same scale 
as others. For all that they seem to be 
much better. Examine more closely still, 
and you will discover the charm to lie in 
the beautiful harmony of all the parts—in 
the perfect fitness of things. The lady and 
mistress is one of those whose whole nature 
is harmonious--old-fashioned moralists 
would have called hers a well-balanced 
mind; and she shows this perfect harmony, 
this faculty of nice adjustment, in all that 
she does and is. Take her dress—which is 
always an indication with a woman; by 
that alone you can read something of her 
nature. Whatever she is doing she is 
dressed in a style that is fittest for her work. 
She does not sweep about her morning du- 
ties in a fine silk gown, nor make visits of 
ceremony with school-girl simplicity. When 
she goes to the seaside she does not trail her 
satins and velvets over the soaking sand, 
nor attempt the slippery rocks in high- 
heeled boots, with soles about the thickness 
of a shaving; but when she goes to a flower 
show she leaves her pretty prints and fresh 
straw hat, with the simple wreath of wild 
roses around it at home, and keeps her 
“‘duck-shooters” for the muddy roads of the 
country. If she is not rich she does not 
waste a large margin on small superfluities, 
nor yet organize her establishment on a 
scale beyond what she can comfortably keep 
up. She is not one of those who to have a 
footman must needs pinch the maids; and, 
to give a flashy and perfectly unnecessary 
dinner-party, makes the family go short for 
three months to make it up. Agaln, if she 
is wealthy she does not try to save in small, 
insignificant matters, which, with all her 
stint, will not come to five pounds by the 
end of the year; as certain well-endowed 
citizenesses known to us will drive three 
miles round to avoid a four-penny turnpike, 
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and who object to loaf-sugar in the house- 
keeper's room. What she does she does in 
keeping all through. If rich, she arranges 
‘for generosity in details; if poor, she pro- 
vides for economy of plan. Im each case 
the result is harmony and the fitness of 
things preserved. 
The same kind of harmony runs through 
her manners and her social relations. If 
she is with stiff and formal people she does 
not call them familiarly by their Christian 
names; if she is with frank and friendly 
folk she does not greet them with @ court 
courtesy, and her face set into a polite 
mask. If her companion is a frivolous lit- 
tle creature, who can talk of nothing beyond 
the latest fashion or the last débutante, she 
does not force the conversation on to yes- 
terday’s debate, or the result of Prince Bis- 
marck’s policy. She has that kind of tact 
which enables her to follow just the half- 
step in the rear of her companion’s lead, 
and she never shows that she thinks the sub- 
ject chosen is beneath her, and had she been 
free to lay down the lines she would have 
brought it round to a very different point. 
When she is with the melancholy and griev- 
ing, she does not attempt to “rally” them 
with fun and nonsense; when she is with 
the buoyant and rejoicing she does not rat- 
tle the skeletons of life in their ears, or 
preach on the text that all is vanity. She 
lets the high spirits of the young have their 
natural vent though they find nothing more 
important to excite themselves about than a 
brood of chickens or the first ripe straw- 
berry in the garden; but, all the same, she 
does not insist on the weary and the grave, 
the serious and the quiet, making merry in 
the hayfield and riding to the harvest home 
on the top of the last load.—Saturday Re- 
view, 


+> 


CHOCOLATE IN THE ROUGH. 


The (cacao) tree is about as long in attain- 
ing its growth as the orange tree; it may 
produce in the third year from the seed, 
but does not reach its full bearing period 
until at the age of seven or eight. It isa 
tender plant during the first stages of its 
growth, and, like the coffee, must be shaded 
by some broad-leaved plant like the plan- 
tain or banana, which, of quicker growth, 
are set out near the seed at time of planting. 
Heat and mosture are indispensable to its 
existence, but one without the other, proves 
fatal to its growth. Once started in life 
with an acre or so of cacao trees, the negro 
asks for nothing more, his wife and children 
gather the harvest, and he enjoys an idle 
existence, as only a negro knows how. The 
fruit of the-cacao resembles somewhat an 
overripe cucumber about six inches in 
length, oval and pointed. Many of the pods 
grow right out of the trunk of the tree, 
hanging by short stems, and remind one of 
tailless rats. Some are green, some yellow, 
crimson, or purple, some variegated by 
Each pod is di- 
vided into five longitudinal cells containing 
a sweetish, agreeable pulp, in which are en- 
veloped the seeds, from twenty to thirty in 
number—a white, pulpy substance, in a 
thin shell. When the first is mature it is 
gathered, and the seeds removed and dried. 
Sometimes they are buried ip sand or dry 
earth, for the purpose of absorbing the 
moisture and pulp. Great care i> necessa- 
ry in curing them, as the mold easily, and 
she planters generally provide large plat- 
forms on wheels on which the seeds are 
spread, which they run out from under a 
shelter on sunshiny days...., The native 
method of preparing chocolate from the 
seeds is to roast them and grind finely ona 
warm, smooth stone. When wel! kneaded 
it forms a tenacious paste which, with the 
addition of alittle sugar, is made into small 
rolls or sticks.—From ‘‘Camps in the Carib- 
bees.” 
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GENTLE HEAT IN COOKING. 


It is a simple method of reasoning to say 
that the greater heat the quicker cooking is 
done. ! have often seen fire increased in 
an emergency to make the already boiling 
dish cook more quickly. It is such an illu- 
sion of the senses that they never think of 
timing the difference. It needs a bit of sci- 
ence to understand why boiling water can 
never be hotter than 212°, unless the steam 
is forcibly detained by immense pressure. 
So women have wasted their own physical 
strength in the unnecessary heat, have 
wasted, no one can calculate how much 
fuel, have wasted food in many ways, and 
have kept our food in a state of needless 
barbarity. 

The gentler heat used is doubtless one se- 
cret of the superior delicacy and richness of 
French cookery. We find that some of 
their directions give a certain number of 
sheets of paper for cooking certain dishes. 
We do not intend to follow their example 
in this, for we have not the utensils neces- 
sary to make paper very available as fuel, 
nor would it be economical in this country. 
We do not necessarily take French authori- 
ty for example in anything, but we take a 
hint from anybody, and improve on it if we 
can. 

With a gentle heat and tight covers we 
may have just the amount of juice we like 
in our vegetables. It is not necessary to 
have the heat quite up to the boiling point. 
Two hundred and ten Fahrenheit will cook 





them perfectly, but as this involves several 

trials with a thermometer, | prefer to keep 

them simmering. A glance will decide 

this, or perhaps the ear, if the hand at the 

same time rests on the cover. Many kinds 

of meat can be cooked this way -very 

nicély. A rump steak three or four inches 

thick, kept closely covered and cooked in 

its own juices alone, will be far more 

tender than when put into the oven, and 

this without basting and without fat, the 

latter having been trimmed off closely. 

With musbes the improvement is equally 

great, principally because it dispenses with 
the stirring. Mushes are stirred to prevent 
their sticking and burning though it is not 
nearly so efficacious for this purpose as 
many imagine. It is the starch that sticks, 

and this is set free by the stirring, so that 
in some cases the dish is more likely to 
burn with stirring than without. This is 
true of samp, and southern hominy. With 
four or five parts water in a tin vessel, it 
will cook quite smartly during the four or 
five hours necessary to make it tender, 
without burning, but stir it a little and it 
will be likely to scorch. If it barely sim- 
mers, however, it will cook just as fast, and 
be in no danger of scurching. If it needs 
more water, add it boiling hot, keeping 
samp even full. The small hominy mostly 
used at the North has been found so diffi- 
cult to cook, even over raging fires, that the 
hominy boiler has been devised for it, a 
superfluous article for that purpose in some 
kitchens I wot of. One part hominy is 
poured slowly into three parts boiling water, 
and stirred five minutes, or until it sets, 
(does not sink), then covered clcsely and 
put where it will barely simmer three- 
fourths of an hour, or an hour, according to 
ifs coarsenesss. Stir it as little as possible 
in taking up with a large spoon, and if a 
good article it will be light, delicious, and 
quiver almost like a jelly. 
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THE WAY AN INDIAN GIRL PUTS IT. 


‘*You never hear but one side. We have 
no newspapers to tell our story. I tell you 
the soldiers do things with the prisoners or 
the dead as horrible as any Indian could 
think of. Then your people are almost al- 
ways the aggressors. - I'll tell you a case I 
know of. Two young white men met an 
Indian with a basket of potatoes. One of 
them said he would like to have it to say 
when he went home to the East he had shot 
an Indian. The other dared him to shoot 
this one. He drewa revolver and shot him. 
The Indian wasan Omaha. Oh, I tell you, 
if he had been a Sioux or a Cheyenne you 
would have heard from it. But we knew 
we would gain nothing, and nothing was 
done.” 

“Well, what do you propose to do?” 

‘I propose that you white people treat us 
on a platform of plain honesty, and let us 
be citizens. We now are farmers, and are 
doing well. We want to stay there, and 
want assurance that we can live like other 
farmers. We have deposed the chiefs, and 
want to be just like any other citizen of the 
state.” 

The young lady is a daughter of White 
Eagle the old head chief, and no blood but 
that of the Omahas flowsin her veins.— 
Interview with Miss La Flesche. 


HUMOROUS. 


A musician’s work is all play. 


It is surprising how many people there 
are in this world who do not like to work 
between meais. 


Small boy to his mamma.—‘‘I do pity 
poor Mr. Brown, ’cause he has no wife to 
split his wood for him.” 


Why do pigs thrive better on sour milk 
than they do on sweet? And the answer is 
Because they get more of it.—Lockport 
Union. 

‘Is that gentleman in your line?” asked 
one young business man of another to 
whom an elderly person had just spoken. 
“Yes, sir, he is,” was the reply; ‘‘in the an- 
cestral line. He is my father. 


Lady of the house: ‘In the name of 
common sense, Molly, how many pounds 
of meat have you brought from the 
market? I said to bring only two pounds.” 
Molly: ‘‘Yes, madam, you said two pounds, 
but I understood four pounds, so I told the 
butcher six pounds, but he understood 
eight pounds, so I brought ten pounds.” 


Dr R. Greene. Dr. F. E. Greene, 


SPECIALISTS IN 


Chronic Diseases. 


Following are a few of the letters received daily. 
Letters of inquiry may be addressed to the writers. 

















No. 26 HIGH ST.. CHARLESTOWN, MASS. 
I was cured of CANCER, which, under God, I owe 
to Dr. Greene. Mrs. CHAS. BUTLER. 


ALTON, N. H. 

Although I have never seen Dr. Greene, he cured 
me of an OVARIAN TUMOR by sending the proper 
remedies. Mrs. JOHN D. PROCTOR. 

BAKERSFIELD, VT. 

My child was cured by Dr. Greene of a terrible 
SCROFULOUS HUMOR after being given up by oth- 
er physicians. J. BARNES. 


SOUTH NATICK, MASS. 


I was almost entirely helpless with RHEUMATISM, 
and have been cured by Dr, Greene’s treatment. 
THOMAS O’NEIL. 
The Doctors may be consulted upon all DISEASES, 
free of charge, personally or by /etter. 
R. GREENE, M.D. FF. E. GREENE, M. D. 
34 Temple Place, Boston. Mass. 


CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 
259-265 Boylston Street. 


FIFTY-SECOND YEAR BEGINS SEPT. 10, 1879. 


THE SCHOOL INCLUDES 


KINDERGARTEN. PREPARATORY, 


AND 
UPPER DEPARTMENTS, 


ARRANGEMENTS FOR 


SPECIAL STUDENTS 
AND A 


POST GRADUATE 
oR 


ADVANCED COURSE, 
All of which, at any time, are open to 


PUPILS OF BOTH SEXES. 


A complete education may thus be received in prep- 
aration for Business, College, or Scientific Schools. 
Girls are prepared for any college, receiving the same 
instruction as the boys, and quite a number have 
passed the examinations with entire success. 

The boys have the use of an excellent Gymnasium 
with Military Drill, and the girls have a pleasant play- 
room with appropriate exercises. 

The new School house is situated in the most open 
and healthy of the city, in the immediate vicinity 
of the Art Museum and the Museum of Natural His- 
tory. opening upon a large public square which 

es an excellent play ground. Five years’ trial has 
shown it to be 


Perfectly Warmed and Ventilated, 


and in every way commodious. It can be inspected, 
and the principals consulted from 9 44 to 1 o’clock on 
Wednesdaye and Saturdays during August, and daily 
on week days, on and after Sept,1. Catalogues can 

ad at the stores of A. Williams & Co. Thos. 
Groom & Co., W. B. Clark, or by mail. ly? 


MRS. EMILY J. F. NEWHALL 
—AND— 
MISS LUCY M. NEWHALL 


Will open their Family and Day School for Girls 
at No. 83 Boylston street, on Oct. 1. 
an of the principals may be seen dally from 11 





Teacher of Elocution, Mrs. Mary Gregory, a gradu- 
ate of the Boston University School of Oratorys Ger- 
man and Greek Teacher, Prof. G. T. Dippold, of 
Boston University; French Teacher, Mrs. Dippold, a 
native of Paris; Teacher of Music, Mr. Fred. H. 


Touee, 
Pupils received in special branches. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


The Thirtieth Winter Session will open on Thurs- 
day, Octoter 2, 1879, in the commodious new college 
building. 

Clinical instruction is given in the Woman's Hos- 
pital; Pennsylvania, Wills, Philadelphia, and Ortho- 
pedic Hospitals. 

Spring Course of Lectures, Practical Demonstra- 
tions, and Winter Quizzes are free (except for ex- 
poses of material) to all matriculants of the year. 

or further information, Address 6m18 

RACHEL L. BODLEY, A. M., Dean, 


North College Ave. and 21st 8t.,Philadelphia, Pa. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
School of Medicine. 


OPEN TO BOTH SEXES, 
With Equal Studies, Duties, and Priv- 
ileges, 

The lectures of the seventh year began October 8 
1879, and continue to June, 1880. ‘This Medical 
School was one of the first in this country to require 
apreliminary examination and to furnish a three 
years’ graded course. To secure still more thorough 
results an optional four years’ course is established 
by which the graduate attains an additional degree 

in Medicine and surgery as an evidence of study. 

The New England Female Medical College, the 
first school ever established for the medical education 
of women, wags, in 1874, by an gct of the Legislature 
united wlth Boston University School of Medicine. 
oo announcements or information, address the 

ean. 


I. T. TALBOT, M.D., 
66 Marlborough Street, 
BOSTON, MASS., 1y40 


A FINISHED MUSICAL EDUCATION 
THE N. E. CONSERVATORY, 


BOosTON, 
Employing 75 Eminent Professors, 


Has an unequalled reputation for furnishing a Come 
plete Musical Education at merely 
nominal rates, combined with rare 
collateral advantages. 

In connection with the above is a well appointed 
Music Store, in Music Hal! entrance, where a full 
stock of Vocal and Instrumental Music ie kept con- 
stantly on hand. The GENERAL PuBLIc, as well as 
TEACHERS and STUDENTS, can be assured of uniform, 
courteous and prompt attention. The whole stock 
will be carefully classified. 

Special rates made to Teachers and Students. 


New England Musical and 
Literary Bureau, 


Hasalargelist of Lecturers, Singers, Instru- 
mentalists, Readers and Combinations 
for supplying Lyceums. 
( For Circulars of any of the above, 
Address E. TOURJEE, 
ly34. Music Hall, Boston. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, 


Near Philadelphia. Under care of Friends. Both 
sexes admitted and receive the same degrees. College 
courses, Classical, Scientific, English; Normal De- 
partment: Preparatory and Model schools. 

For particulars address, 


EDWARD H. MAGILL, President. 
Swarthmore, Delaware Co,, Penn. 1y25 


James Notman, 


PHOTOGRAPHER, 


(Late of NOTMAN & CAMPBELL, Park Street.) 


STUDIO: 


99 Boylston Street, opposite Public Gar- 
den, BOSTON. 


Studio elegantly fitted up. Operating and Dressing- 
Rooms all on first floor, so that sitters need not un- 




















dergo the unpleasant necessity of climbing up stairs 
or going up in an elevator. 





D. LOTHROP & CO., 
30 and 32 Franklin Street, Boston, 


Offer a very large assortment of entirely new 
books, especially in the lines of brilliantly 
bound and illustrated volumes and libraries, 
boxes and sets for very little folks, and large 
pictorial quartos for the older children. 


Bright New Books for Boys. 


Don Quixote, Jr., By Joun Brown Joun 
Being the Further Adventures of Miltiades Peter 
}-y aul, 4to. Lllastrated, chromo board cover, 

cts. 


Royal Lowrie; or a General Misunder- 
standing. By Maenus MERRIWEATHER. 16mo. 
Illustrated. $1.50. 


Royal Lowrie’s Last Year at St. Olare’s, 
By Macnus MERRIWEATHER. l16mo. Lil. $1.50. 


Bojs of Brimstone Court (The), By Exiz- 
ABETH Stuart Puecrs. With other stories by 
favorite authors. 16mo cloth, 75 cents, 

Forbes-Doolan Affuir (The). By author of 
“Detmold."’ With other Stories, by favorite au- 
thors. 16mo, cloth. Illustrated, 75 cts. 

One of Mr. Bishop's best stories. 


Bright New Books for Girls. 


Breaktast for Two. A delightful and instruc- 
tive story. By Joanna H. MarTHEws. 16mo $1.25. 

The Dogberry Bunch, By Mary Hartwew. 
CATHERWOOD. 30 pictures, by Mary A. LaTu- 
BURY, 16mo, $1.50. 

Christmas Pie. By Evita M. Baker. Ilus- 
trated with six drawings, by Miss Latusury. 
Large 16mo, extra cloth binding. $1.50. 

A most delightful Christmas gift-book for grown- 
up girls. 

More Ways Than One. By Avice Perry, 
auther of “Esther Pennefather."’ 16mo, 484 pages. 
Illustrated, $1.50. 

A story of singular beauty and power. 

Ruth Erskine’s Crosses. By Pansy. 12mo. 
Illustrated. $1 50. 

The third volume of the famous Chatanqua Girl's 

Series. It will add to the popularity of this already 

popular series. 


Beautiful Gift Books for 1880. 


e Princess Rosamond, (For Girls.) By 
GrorGE MacDona.p. Large illustrated 4to, 50 cts. 
Poet's Homes, Vol, EE. Including very full 
biographies of William Cullen Bryant, R. W. Em- 
erson, Dr. Holmes, Col. Pau. H. Hayne, John Boyle 
on aeee” etc. Fully illustrated. 16mo, cloth, 

» $2.00. 

Our American Artists. First Series. By S. 
G. W. Bensamin. Biographies of living American 
artists, with original drawings. studio sketches and 

rtraits. Especially for young people. Quarto. 
legant cloth. $2.00. 

Christmas Snow flakes. Choice picturesand 
original poems by favorite American authors and 
artists. A large and very elegant 4to, fully illus- 
trated. $2. 

A very beautiful book of very beautiful poems. 
America, Our National Hymn. B ev. S. 

Situ, DD. With exquisite illustrations, and an 

illustrated sketch of the author, 4to. gilt, $3.00. 

book for every American. 

Wide-awake Pleasure-Book—F Chromo 
board covers, $1.25; full cloth, $1.75. 

This volume for the Holidays of 1879-1880 will be 
found more attractive than any ya om volume. 
Out of Darkness into Light. By Mary 

A. Latnusury. Eight original poems of the inner 

life, illustrated by the author with eight agen | 

full-page drawings, twenty —— vignettes, an 

a beautiful and suggestive title-page. 4to, gilt, 

heavy plate paper. Price $3.00. 


he book sent free of postage on receipt of 
price. Iiustrated catalogues of over 800 volumes 
sent free on application. 

Address all orders to 


D. LOTHROP & CO. 
32 Franklin Street, Becton. 


Excellent New Books. 


PILGRIYOS PROGRESS. BY JOHN BUN- 
YAN. New Holiday Edition, from entirely new 
plates. With a Memoir of Bunyan by Archdeacon 
Allen, illustrated with twenty wood-cute; Macau- 
lay’s brilliant Essay on Bunyan; a fine steel por- 
trait, forty excellent illustrations, and eight color- 
ed plates. In a handsome octavo, $2.50. POPU- 
LAR EDITION, $1.00. 


Fireside Edition of Emerson. 


Including the works contained in the “Little Clas- 
sic’ edition of the writings of RALPH WALDO 
EMERSON, printed on tinted and highly calender- 
ed paper, with wide margin. Sold only in sets. 5 
vols., 16mo, $10.00; half calf, $20.00; tree calf, 
$25.00. 

This is a very compact, tasteful, and desirable edi- 
tion of Mr. Emerson’s works; and both in the sterl- 
ing character of its contents and in its attractive style, 
it is a Holiday Gift of remarkable interest. 


Fireside Edition of Hawthorne, 


The complete works of NATHANIEL HAW- 
THORNE, Uniform with the Fireside Edition 
of Emerson. In 12 volumes, 16mo, each illustrated 
with two fine vignettes. Sold only in sets. Cloth, 
$20.00; half calf, $40.00; tree calf, $50.00. 

A remarkably attractive edition of Hawthorne's 
complete works. It is printed on tinted and calen- 
dered paper, and bound in a style similar to that of 
the Fireside Emerson. 


PRAYERS OF THE AGES, Edited by one 
of the editors of ‘‘Hymns of the Ages.” New edi- 
tion, $1.50. 

A most interesting book, containing (to use Mr. 
Whittier’s words concerning it) a “broad, liberal, 
catholic presentation of what must be regarded as 
the flower of the world’s piety and devotion.’ 


Illustrated Library Editions, 


DICKENS'S COMPLETE WORKS, With 
ntroductions, biographical and historical, by E. 
P. WHIPPLE, Printed on fine paper, and gontain- 
ing over 550 illustrations. Handsomely bound. 29 
volumes. Price, in cloth, $1.50 a volume; the set, 
$43.50; half calf, $100.00. 


THE WAVERLY NOVELS, Carefully edi 
ted, and beautifully illustrated with forty-eight en- 
gravings on steel. With glossary and a very full 
index of characters. Finely printed, handsomely 
bound. Twenty-five volumes. Price, in cloth, 
$1.00 a volume; the set, $25.00; half calf, $62.50. 


SEALED ORDERS, By ELIZABETH STU- 
ART PHELPS, author of “The Gates Ajar,”’ 
“Avis,” etc. 1 vol., 16mo, $1.50. 

One would need to go far and eearch diligently be- 
fore finding stories more sweet and tender, more in- 
tense in their realism, or exhibiting a keener or more 
womanly sympathy than the seventeen which are 
contained in Miss Phelps’s latest volume.—Boston 
Journal. 


OLD FRIENDS AND NEW. By SARAH 
O. JEWETT, author of ‘“‘Deephaven,”’ and “Play- 
Days.” ‘‘Little classic” style, $1.25. 
“Deephaven,” ‘‘Play-Daye,” and now ‘ Old Friends 

and New,” are full of admirable humor, quaint and 

delicious character, choice illustration, and pure and 
simple natrative.— Zhe Morning Star. 





*,* Sold by all booksellers. Sent, post-paid, on re- 
ceipt of price by the Publishers. 


HOUGHTON, OSGOOD & CO., Boston. 


THE NEW ILLUSTRATED POEM. 


The Breaking Waves Dashed High. 


(The Pilgrim Fathers.) By Mrs. Ferict1a Hemans. 
he Yow “Series of lllua- 


Formi: Fifth Volume 
trated y + and Songs.” 


Nearer My God to Thee! 
By Saran Fiower ADAMS. 
Oh Why Should the Spirit of Mortal be Proud? 
By Wutius Knox. 
Abide with Me, 
By Henry Francis Lyre. 
Rock of Ages. 
By Avevustus MontTacvs Tortapy. 
All illustrated by Miss L. B. Humpurey, and is- 
sued inuniform style. 4to, cloth, full gilt, $1.50 each. 
The form and seize of these books, the purity of 
the tint, and the clearness of the letter-press, make 
the volumes valuable and beautiful ts.— Boston 
Journal. 
The Vagabonds. 
By J.T. Trowsriper. A presentation edition of 
this popular poem. With illustrations by F. O. C. 
DaR.Ley. 4to, full gilt. 
Four Months in a Sneak-Box. 
A Boat Voyage of 2,H00 Miles down the Ohio and 
Mississippi Rivers, and along the Gulf of Mexico, 
by NaTHANIEL H. Bisnor, author of “Voyage of a 
Paper Canoe,” ‘* Thousand Miles’ Walk across 
South America,” etc, With numerous ene 
and full-page Lilustratious and Maps of the » 
especially prepared for this work. Crown 8yo, 
cloth, $2.50. 


Castle Foam; 
OR, THE HEIR OF MEERSCHAUM. A novel of 
Russian Life’ By H. W. Frzncu, author of ‘‘Art 
and Artiets in Connecticut.”’ 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

Shakspeare: 
A Biegraphic #sthetic Study. By. Gro. H. Cat- 
VERT, author of ‘“‘Wordseworth; a Biographic Als- 
thetic Study.” “Life of Rubens,” “Life and Works 
of Goethe,” ‘“‘Charlotte Von Stein.” ete. 16mo, 
with fine stee] portrait, $1.50. 

Jules Verne’s Tribulations of a China- 


man, 
Translated from the French by Miss ViroInta 
CHAMPLIN, 12mo, cloth, $1.00; paper 50 cents. 
Mr. Phillips’ Goneness, 
A tale of wedded love. By J ames M. Barter. ‘“‘The 
Danbury News Man.” uthor of England from a 
Back Window," “They All dolt,’’ “Life in Dan- 
bury,” etc. 12mo., cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cente. 
Room for One More. 
By Mrs. Mary Tuacuer Hiaeeinson. 
peace illustrations by Mrs. 
6mo, cloth. $1.25 
“A story of real boys and girls, not of the ‘goody 
class, but those who occasionally get into mischief, 
and cause much anxiety to fond parents. On the 
whole, however, they are just the sort of children we 
all like, and delight to read about. The avtbor, as 
we presume the reader knows, is the wife of lhomas 
Wentworth Higginson.’’—Boston Traveller. 


Young Joe, and Other Boys. 
By J. T, Trowsripes, author of ‘‘His Own Mae- 
Sibs “Bound in Honor,” etc. 16mo, illustrated. 


Roderick Ashcourt. 


A story showing how a manly boy and a noble girl 
bravelypbattled with great troubles. By DanizL 
Wise, D. 16mo, cloth, illustrated; being the 
third volume of the Winwood Cliff Stories. $1.00 
per volume, 


Magellan ; 
OR, THE FIRST VOYAGE AROUND THE 
WORLD. By Geo. M. Tow E; being the th.rdin 
the series of Young Folks’ Heroes of History. 
16mo, cloth, $1.00. 


Sold by all bookeellers and sent by mail, postpaid, 


on receipt of price. Our Illusuate Holi ay Cata- 
logue free by mail to any address on application. 


LEE & SHEPARD, 


PUBLISHERS, BOSTON. 
PRANG’S ART PUBLICATIONS: 


PRANG’S CHRISTMAS AND NEW 
YEAR'S CARDS. 


In this year’s issue of Holiday Cards, L. Prang & 
Co. have surpassed all their previous efforte, and 
exhibit a line of cards, which in good taste and artis- 
tic beauty of design far exceed thoee of all othe 
publishers. 


With full 
Lucy G1BBON Monrsz. 





PRANG’S SATIN BANNERETS. 


These beautiful bannerete, for the Christmas tree 
or for decoration, are the novelty of the season. 
They are elegantly illuminated, and have appropriate 
mottoes, printed on the richest satin, of various tints 
and furnished with silk cord and tassels. 


PRANG’S CHRISTMAS STARS AND 
WATCHES, 


For the Christmas Tree. 


—— 


PRANG’S NATURAL HISTORY FOR 
CHILDREN. 


Six charming juveniles, by Mrs. A. M. Diaz and 
N. A. Calkins, each with thirteen colored illustra - 
tions, with the following titles:— 


Birds of Prey, 
Cat Family, 
Cow Family. 


Swimming Birds, 
Scratching Birds, 
Wading Birds, 


PRANG’S PANELS, ON HEAVY GILT- 
EDGED MOUNTS. 

These panels have b very popular as an orn- 

ament for the easel or mantel. They are published 

in a great variety of subject and size, and by their 


artistic design and execution suit the taste of the 
most fastidious. 


L. PRANG & CO., 


Art and Educational Publisher, 
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LETTERS OF ABIGAIL ADAMS. 


The “Familiar Letters of John and Abi- 
gail Adams,” edited by Mr. Charles Francis 
Adams, and published in our centennial 
year, contain many passages from the pen 
of that noble woman which are distinctly 
modern in thought. This matron who had 
no political existence, anticipated the wis- 
dom of the truest statesmen of our later 
times. In 1774 she writes:— 

“I wish most sircerely there was not a 
slave in the province. lt always appeared 
a most iniquitous scheme to me—to fight 
ourselves for what we are daily robbing 
and plundering from those who have as 
good a right to freedom as we. You know 
my sentiments upon this subject.” 

What manner of woman she was in do- 
mestic life and in practical observation, 
may be inferred from the following, among 
many extracts that might profitably be read. 

John Adams writes, under date of 1777: 
‘‘Genera) Warren writes me that my farm 
never looked better than when he last saw 
it, and that Mrs. was likely to out- 
shine all the farmers. I wish I could see it, 
but I can make allowances. He knows the 
weakness of his friend’s heart, and that 
nothing flatters it more than praises bestowed 
upon a certain lady.’”’ His wife had said 
the year before: ‘‘I hope in time to have 
the reputation of being as good a farmeress 
as my partner has of being a great states- 
man.” 

In 1777 she says: ‘‘The necessity of the 
time will be a temporary restraint upon it 
{luxury] and put us upon seeking resources 
among ourselves. An instance of this may 
be seen in the progress which is made in 
grinding corn-stalks and boiling the liquor 
into molasses.” A minute description, of 
the processes of this industry, which is now 
to be revived, and which New England en- 
terprise should not have suffered to slumber 
80 long among the lost arts, closes with: 
‘«’Tis said four barrels of juice will make 
one of molasses, but in this people differ 
widely. They have a method of refining it, 
80 that it looks as well as the best imported 
molasses.” 

The brave and devoted woman, who more 
than once heard, in her own home, among 
her children, the terrible sound of battle, 
and met its alarms with patient fortitude, 
did not forget in those times of war and 
civil commotion, the enduring interests of 
education. In 1776 she thus addresses her 
husband: ‘‘If you complain of the neglect 
of education in sons, what shall I say with 
regard to daughters, who every day experi- 
ence the want of it? With regard to the 
education of my own children, I find my- 
self soon out of my depth, destitute and de- 
ficient in every part of education.” Mar. 
ried at twenty, she had never attended 
schoo] or received any formal instruction. 

“I most sincerely wish that some more 
liberal plan might be laid and executed for 
the benefit of the rising generation, and 
that our new Constitution may be distin- 
guished for encouraging learning and virtue. 
If we mean to have heroes, statesmen, and 
philosophers, we should have learned wo- 
men. The world, perhaps, would laugh at 
me and accuse me of vanity, but you, I 
know, have a mind too enlarged and liberal 
to disregard the sentiment. If much de- 
pends, as is allowed, upon the early educa- 
tion of youth, and the first principles which 
are instilled take the deepest root, great 
benefits must arise from literary accomplish- 
ment in women. 

“‘Excuse me, my pen has run away with 
me.” 

Mr. Adams replies: ‘‘Your sentiments of 
the importance of education in women are 
exactly agreeable to my own; yet the femmes 
savantes are contemptible characters.” The 
American statesman was destined to change 
his opinion of the femmes savantes when, 
two years later, in 1778, he made their ac- 
quaintance in their own country. To his 
enthusiastic praises of the wit, elegance, 
accomplishments, and intelligence of the 
Parisiennes, his wife responds thus: ‘‘I can 
hear of the brilliant accomplishments of 
any of my own sex with pleasure, and re- 
joice in that liberality of sentiment which 
acknowledges them. At the same time I 
regret the trifling, narrow, contracted edu- 
cation of the females of my own country. 
. . . Butin this country you need not be 
told how much female education is neglect- 
ed, nor how fashionable it has been to rid- 
icule female learning, though I acknowledge 
it my happiness to be united with a person 
of a more generous mind and liberal senti- 
ments. I cannot forbear transcribing a few 
generous sentiments which I lately met 
with upon this subject.” 

At was in 1776 that John Adams paid the 
following tribute to his wife: ‘‘Among all 
the disappointments and perplexities which 
have fallen to my share in life, nothing has 
contributed so much to support my mind 
as the choice blessing of a wife whose ca- 
pacity enabled her to comprehend, and 
whose pure virtue obliged her to approve, 
tue views of her husband. This has been 
the cheering consolation of my heart in my 
most solitary, gloomy, and discontented 
hours.” 

That such hours were no strange visitants 
to the statesman his familiar letters amply 
show. No man, however great, vould gain 
at all points by the publication of his most 








unguarded sentiments, communicated for 
years in the unreserve of the closest friend- 
ship. Hero though he may be he never 
thinks of preserving the heroic character in 
the eyes of his wife; but rests assured that 
no grievance is too petfy to elicit her sym- 
pathy, no faults or short-comings too marked 
for her charity. While this confidence un- 
doubtedly results in good discipline for her 
it is a source of weakness in him, and com- 
plaints and murmurings do not have a lofty 
sound in the ears of posterity. These inevita- 
ble blemishes of human nature taken into ac- 
count, the letters of the patriot are still most 
worthy of our esteem for the greatness of his 
public character. The high tone of confi- 
dence in the national cause which pervades 
them is a healthful inspiration. His private 
counsels and opinions are never out of keep- 
ing with the immortal utterance: ‘Sink or 
swim, live or die, survive or perish, I give 
my heart and band to this cause.” No mi- 
nor note is false to the harmony of that 
lofty chord. The value and merit of this 
hardy endurance, this patience of hope, the 
nation has learned, through the teachings of 
four long years of civil strife, to estimate 
aright. How many hearts then failed! how 
often were strong conviction and firm con- 
fidence shipwrecked on the rocks of disas- 
ter! To-day the courage of the statesman 
is seen to be greater than that of the sol- 
dier. 

The most remarkable expressions of Abi- 
gail Adams are those which show her to 
have felt and reflected upon the position of 
her sex with a keenness and depth nothing 
less than wonderful in a woman of provin- 
cial New England, writing more than a 
century ago. 

It is in 1776, at an earlier date than that 
to which belongs the just tribute quoted 
above, from her husband, to the greatness 
of her character, that she writes: ‘I long 
to hear that you have declared an indepen- 
dency. And, by-the-way, in the’ new code 
of laws which I suppose it will be necessary 
for you to make, I desire you would remem- 
ber the ladies and be more generous and 
favorable to them than your ancestors. Do 
not put such unlimited power into the hands 
of thehusbands. Remember all men would 
be tyrants if they could. If particular care 
and attention is not paid to the ladies we are 
determined to foment a rebellion, and will 
not hold ourselves .bound by any laws in 
which we have no voice or representation. 

“That your sex are naturally tyrannical 
is a truth so well established as to admit of 
no dispute, but such of you as wish to be 
happy willingly give up the harsh title of 
master for the more endearing one of friend. . 
Why, then, not put it out of the power of 
the lawless and the vicious to use us with 
cruelty with impunity? Men of sense in 
all ages abhor those customs which treat us 
only as the vassals of your sex; regard us, 
then, as beings placed by Providence under 
your protection, and in imitation of the Su- 
preme Being make use of that power only 
for our happiness.” 

The reply to this humble but earnest 
prayer for justice to women, in framing 
some less barbarous code than that which 
then prevailed, is conceived in that fine 
sense of honor, which invariably seizes the 
lord when the vassal presumes to claim the 
rights of a human being. It is, or ought to 
be, melancholy reading to-day, not for wo- 
men only, but for all adherents to repubii- 
can principles. 

‘‘As to your extraordinary code of laws, 
I cannot but laugh. We have been told 
that our struggle has loosened the bands of 
government everywhere; that children and 
apprentices were disobedient; that schools 
and colleges were grown turbulent; that 
Indians slighted their guardians, and negroes 
grew insolent to their masters. But your 
letter was the first intimation that another 
tribe, more powerful than all the rest, were 
grown discontented. This is rather too 
coarse a compliment, but you are so saucy 
I won’t blot it out. Depend upon it, we 
know better than to repeal_our masculine 
systems. AltLough they are in full force, 
you know they are little more than theory. 
[How often this plea was made in extenua- 
tion of the slave-laws of the South, and 
with what truth!] We dare not exert our 
power in its full latitude. We are obliged 
to go fair and softly, and in practice, yon 
know, we are the subjects. We have only 
the name of masters, and rather than give 
up this, which would completely subject us 
us to the despotism of the petticoat, I hope 
General Washington and all our brave he- 
roes would fight; I am sure every good pol- 
itician would plot as long as he would 
against Cespotism, empire, monarchy, aris- 
tocracy, oligarchy, or ochlocracy. A fine 
story, indeed! I begin to think the minis- 
try as deep as they are wicked. After stir- 
ring up tories, land-jobbers, trimmers, big- 
ots, Canadians, Indians, negroes, Hanoveri- 
ans, Hessians, Russians, lrish Roman Cath- 
olics, Scotch renegadoes, at last they have 
stimulated the —— to demand new privi- 
leges and threaten to rebel.” 

Reading these two extracts in the light of 
the aineteenth centnry, of which shall we 
decide that it breathes the spirit of states- 
manship? Which of these sayings is more 
republican, and reflects the more credit 
upon human nature, “We will not hold 
ourselves bound by any laws in which we 
have no voice or representation,” or, ‘‘De- 





pend upon it, we know better than to repeai 
our masculine systems?” Shall the man’s 
utterance or the woman's be counted wor- 
thy of acceptance? Are they his words or 
hers that express a high aim, an unselfish 
purpose, a meritorious resolution? Finally, 
when, in our time, women repeat, in more 
assured terms, the early demand of this 
woman, do men dare—rather, do they de- 
sire—any longer to answer them as, a hun- 
dren years ago, even John Adams answered 
the noble matron who bore his name? 
E. B. C. 
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WORKING- WOMEN. 


The sixteenth anniversary of the New 
York Society for the Protection of Work- 
ing-women has just been held in Chickering 
Hall. With the cards of invitation comes 
this statement—namely, that the Society is 
‘established for the relief and protection of 
working-women. . . . by furnishing legal 
information and advice, by investigating 
every complaint of fraud, by the prompt 
enforcement of justice, and by the collec- 
tion of wages earned but withheld.” It has 
prosecuted 6757 cases of complaint, has re- 
ceived and paid to working-women $22,066, - 
60, out of which they would otherwise have 
been defrauded, in sums averaging $3.26 
each. 

When, less than a year ago, it was an- 
nounced that the Boston Women’s Union 
would undertake the protective work for 
this city, some people said: ‘‘Oh, Boston 
is not like New York. Such a work is not 
needed here.” Experience has proved that 
it is needed. The protective committee has 
received upward of one hundred and twen- 
ty complaints, and this with extremely limi- 
ted advertising, and hearing complaints 
only two afternoons a week. It may be 
well to state that very rarely have com- 
plaints been made against honorable em- 
ployers, whether private individuals or 
those engaged in business; also, that no 
complaint is assumed to be just. The par- 
ty complained of is asked to give his or her 
version of the case. If the debt is acknowl- 
edged and payment still withheld, the party 
receives a letter from our lawyer; if this 

be-money, the case is car- 






oman employer 
$36 85 as wages earned by them in stitching 
corsets. Finding that the case was likely to 
go to our lawyer the employer sent the girls 
$7.39. Afterward, on receiving a second 


letter, he sent them $16.18. A third letter 
—says the record—is expected to secure the 
whole payment. 

A woman who let a hired room claimed a 
rent of $12 of aman who earned $15 a week. 
Our lawyer obtained a judgment of $2 a 
week until all should be paid. 

A house servant lent her employer $50, 
receiving no note in security. Afterward 
he ceased paying her wages, and she, rely- 
ing upon the promises of himself and wife 
that every cent should be paid, worked for 
them until they owed her $100 besides the 
sum borrowed. She left them then, two 
years ago, and lately came to us for help. 
The case is in the hands of our lawyers. 

Two seamstresses brought complaint 
against a dressmaker who had been owing 
them many months, one of them over $60, 
and had been constantly putting them off 
with promises, although she had good em- 
ployment, fine and well-furnished rooms, 
and dressed well. She took no notice of a 
civil note from our committee, asking the 
cause of delay, and when visited by one of 
them and asked to pay in small instalments, 
stated coolly that the young woman had 
put the case in the hands of another lawyer, 
which we learned from the young woman 
was not true. Judgment has been obtained 
against hcr, but she evades payment. This 
case is by no means considered settled. 

Two sisters, house-servants, bought a 
house to make a home for a third sister, 
who had married a Mr. C., a widower with 
children. Besides partly furnishing the 
house, they fitted up a room in it for them- 
selves, to be used in case of need, which 
seldom came. One of the sisters nursed 
Mrs. C.*in her last sickness, and after her 
death remained three months, making no 
charge for service, to nurse Mr. C.’s daugh- 
ter in consumption. After the daughter 
died the sisters removed their furniture 
from the room, but it was taken back by Mr. 
C., who brought a replevin writ. Our law- 
yer brought a writ and retoek the furniture. 
The case was brought to trial and decided 
in favor of the sisters, who got the furni- 
ture, and costs to the amount of $38.54. 

It must not be supposed that money un- 
justly withheld can always be obtained. 
Dishonest employers have various dodges, 
falsifications and postponements, and the 
work of managing a case is often complica- 
ted and prolonged and expensive. Still, it 
must be done, even should the result be a 
failure; for if one debtor is allowed to thus 
shield himself or herself, others will hope 
todothe same. Also, in order to make this 
protective institution a check to injustice, a 





power to be dreaded, we must sometimes 
bring to trial cases in which there is uncer- 
tainty of success, and, if need be, spend in 
the gaining of a sum more than the sum 
gained. 

Our lawyers, Mr. 8S. E. Sewall, consulting 
counsel, and Messrs. N. W. Ladd, W. H. 
Orcutt, C. Almy, Jr., and C. Grimke, pros- 
ecuting attorneys, give their services, as do 
the ladies having the work in charge. Still, 
a great deal of money is greatly needed. 
We are greatly crippled for want of means. 
In printed reports of various charities are 
set down subscriptions ranging from a few 
dollars to one hundred or more. We ask 
for similar donations. Justice should come 
before charity. It may prevent the need of 
charity. To place this protective work on 
a permanent foundation, we need regular 
yearly subscriptions, though occasional 
sums will be gladly received. Either or 
both may be sent to any one of the under- 
signed, or to Mrs. Eaton, Treasurer of the 
Women’s Educational and Industrial Union. 

Protective Committee: Mrs. Kate G. 
Wells, Mrs. 8. E. Sewall, Miss M. Cham- 
berlin, Mrs. W. A. Morrison, Miss M. F. 
Osborne, Mrs. W. F. Temple, Miss Julia 
Sprague, Mrs. M. F. Walling, Miss Ida O. 
Temple, Mrs. Tolman Willey. 

Advisory Board: Mrs. A. M. Diaz, Miss 
Lucretia P. Hale, Mrs, William Lloyd Gar- 
rison, Mrs. William Aspinwall, Mrs. Dr. 
Banvard. 

Complaints received, for the present, on 
Wednesday afternoon only, between the 
hours of three and five, at the Union rooms, 
4 Park street. 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


From JuNE To JunE. By M.C. C. D. 

Lothrop & Co. 

Is a pleasant safe story of the trials, the 
joys and steady growth in good ways, of a 
young girl who took herself in training, 
and who had various helps and hindrances. 


BREAKFAST FOR Two. By Johanna H. 

Matthews. D. Lothrop & Co. 

It tells how two poor, thieving ragamuffin 
boys at a meeting of Moody and Sankey 
with all the signs of their rascality quite 
visible, came under tLe influence of a good 
girl, who helped them to help themselves 
to reform. ‘Inquisitive Ned” and ‘‘Amy’s 
Prizes” conclude the story, which is a very 
good one. 


THOUGHTS THAT BREATHE. From the writ- 
ings of Dean Stanley. Selected by E. E. 
Brown, with an introduction by Phillips 
Brooks. D. Lothrop & Co. 

On the introductory page Dean Stanley 
says: ‘‘It will be a great pleasure to me, if 
any words of mine can assist the rising 

neration of the United States to fulfill the 

uties, and solve the problems of the age in 
which we live.” There is a brief biography 
of the Dean, and then follow the ‘‘Thoughts” 
which cover questions of belief, and of 
practice, maxims and suggestions given 
withthe earnestness and force of belief. 


Tue Ponca Carers is an Indian’s attempt to 
appeal from the tomahawk to the courts, 
with an introduction by Bright Eyes, and 
a dedication by Wendell Phillips. It is 
in paper covers. Price fifty cents. Lock- 
wood & Brooks. 

This simple story ought to arouse the 
sense of justice so long dormant towards 
the Indians. There is a photograph of 
Standing Bear and his family. 


Snort Stupies OF AMERICAN AUTHORS. 
By Thomas Wentworth Higginson. Lee 
& Shepard. Price seventy five cents. 
These brief papers were originally pub- 

lished in the Literary World ; and are here 

reprinted 1n a revised form with some addi- 
tions. The authors who are the subjects of 
these studies are Hawthorne, Poe, Thoreau, 

Howells, Helen Jackson and Henry James 

Jr. The book is a criticism of the soul and 

of the substance of the works of these au 

thors. He pete very high place among 
poets to Helen Hunt Jackson, and in the 
study of Poe, pays a pleasant tribute to 

Sarah Helen Whitman. 


Hore Mitts. By Miss Amanda M. Doug- 
lass, Lee & Shepard. Price $1.50. 
This is a novel quite well worth reading. 

It is full of human interest and human 
sympathy and good sense. It is mainly a 
history of the efforts of some working men 
to manage a woolen mill in their own in- 
terest. aay Sous a cobperative society, 
built Hope Mills, and the story developes 
not only their plans, but teaches the digni- 
ty of honest work, and shows how by mu- 
tual forbearance and 7 employers and 
employed may be friends. It makes Tem- 
perance a value, hasa nice love story, and 
is —- of true regard for the substan- 
tial things in life. 


IRENE THE MisstonaRy. Roberts Brothers. 

Price, $1.25. 

It isa serial story by Howells in the At- 
lantic, now bound and sent out with the 
Christmas books. The title is utterly mis- 
leading. An old lady whothought she had 
found in it a pious story of missionary life 
and work, exclaimed in disgust, ‘‘It’s noth- 
ing but a love story of a girl who went asa 
missionary, and who having a chance to 
marry a good man, married a worse one 
instead, and came home to live.” That is 
the story. But itis told as only Mr. How- 
ells tells his stories, and contains much 
more than the old lady found. 


Our AMERICAN Artists. By 8. G. W. 
Benjamin. Quarto; plain edges, $1.50, 
and gilt edges, $2 00. D. Lothrop & Co., 
Boston, publishers. 

It is dedicated ‘“I'o my little daughter 
Edith.” Twelve artists are presented; 
Beard, Bellows, Gifford, Chase, 8. R. Gif- 
ford, Shirlaw, Enneking, T. W. Wood, 
Samuel Colman, Wadsworth, Thompson, 
George L. Brown, and David Neal. heir 
work, their specialities and incidents of 
their artist life are well told. The read- 
ing-matter in the volume will be found 
exceedingly interesting and instructive— 

















being prepared with t care and skill 
by Mr. Benjamin. The illustrations are 
liberal in size and number—many of them 
being nearly full-page, and there bein 

several for every one of the twelve artista 
The presswork is ee nice, on very 
heavy, tinted paper. The reading matter fo 
in large, clear type; and the illustrations 
are rich and costly works of art. The 
whole constitutes a book far above the usual 
standard for even holiday times; and its 
low price and extraordinary merits must 
make it one of the popular books for the 
season. 

THe CHaRLes DickENS CALENDER for 
1880 is a charming companion for all the 
year round. It is said that a Quaker lad 
in Maryland conceived the idea, and admi- 
rably she has carried out her plan. For 
every dayin the year there is a quotation 
from Dickens suited to the season, three 
hundred and sixty-five passages flavoring 
the twelve months from January to Decem. 
ber. What a pleasure to rest one’s eye every 
morning on such words as these from the 
immortal author of “Pickwick” and David 
Copperfield:” ‘‘We are bound to give the 
New Year credit of being a good one unti} 
he proves himself unworthy the confidence 
reposed in him.” (Sketches.) ‘Annual in- 
come twenty pounds; annual expenditure 
nineteen, nineteen six—result, happiness. 
Annual income twenty pounds: annual ex- 
penditure twenty pounds, nought and six— 
result, misery.” (David Copperfield.) And 
so on, year in and year out, a mine of wis- 
dom for fifty cents. A. Williams & Co ar- 
the agents. 


HARPER'S YouNG PEOPLE. The numer 
ous friends which that bright little periodi- 
cal, Harper’s Young People, has already 
made during its brief existence will be glad 
to hear that its size is to be doubled, and 
that on and after the Christmas number, is- 
sued Dec. 23, 1879, it will attain the dignity 
of a sixteen-page journal, which will appear 
in new and enlarged type that will greatly 
enhance the beauty and attractiveness of its 
appearance. The publishers have been led 
to this generous measure by the great suc- 
cess that has attended Harper's Young People 
from the very outset, and the necessity of 
finding space for the flood of artistic and 
literary contributions that comes pouring 
in from all parts of the country. This en- 
largement will enable them to furnish their 
readers with a much greater variety of bril- 
lant pictures, fascinating stories, useful mis- 
cellany, poems, riddles, puzzles, etc., and to 
make a paper that will be as readable and 
amusing as it is pure and wholesome—a pa- 
per, in short, that no child will want to do 
without, and that no parent will fear to put 
into his children’s hands, 


SPECIAL NOTICES, 


Sunday Meeting for Women, At 4 Park 
street, Sunday, Dec. 28, at 3 p.m., Miss M. A. Hard- 
ee. Fae “Science and Religion.”” Women 
nvited. 











New England Women’s Club. Monday, 
Dec. 29, at 344 P.m., Prof. John Fisk wil! read a paper 
On the “Origin of Languages.” 





The Moral Education Association will 
oes meetings during the month of December as 
ollows:— 

Dee 27,3 p.m. there will be a meeting at Mrs. P 
M. Kendall's, 123 Inman street, Cambridgeport. Miss 
Harriet S. Tolman will speak. Subject. ‘‘Woman as, 
a Poem.” 

Jan, 2, 1880, at 7.30 p.m., Mrs. Kate Gannett Wells 
will read a paper on “Individuality in the Home,” 
in the vestry of the Broadway Unitarian Church, 
South Boston. 

All cordially invited. 


Miss Sybilla A. Bailey lectures before the 
Ladies’ Physiological Institute, Thursday at 3 P.m., 
January 1, Subject, ‘ Glimpses of Eur pe.” 








Classes in German and Italian just be- 


ginning at the Woman's Union, No. 4 Park Street. 


Beginners ‘u German, Thursday at 4 o'clock. 





Lavinia Goodell, Attorney at Law, 
Madison, Wis. Collections made; Loans negotiated; 
every class of legal business attended to with prompt- 
ness and accuracy. 


IMMENSE SALE 


OF OVER 


200,000 HOLIDAY BOOKS. 


Of Every Description of 
Literature, 


All at retail, for the next 30 days, at 
less than fifty cents on the dollur. The 
only stores in this city where the enorm. 
ous stock of A, W. Lovering can be 
purchased. Single books of all kinds ; 
sets of all the popular novels; sets of 
Encyciopaedias, Antique Books, Juve. 
nile Books, Books on Science, Religion 
and Art, Bibles, Albums, Toy Books, 
etc., etc., will be sold at prices that will 
astonish every book-buyer. 


336 WASHINGTON STREET. 


AND NEW ARCH BOOKSTORE, 


365 WASHINGTON STREET, 


One door from Bromfield street, 


A. W. LOVERING, 


AGENT. 




















A SUPERB STOCK OF 


Photograph Albums 


Made to my order in Germany. An immense variety 
at the lowest prices. Please call and examine. 


W. B. CLARKE, 
340 Washington Street, Boston. 


SAYE YOUR EYES AND YOUR BACK. 


Cc ARK’S PORTABLE BOOK-REST will do mere 
an anything else to correct the tendeney. to 
neai-sightedness and round shoulders. The highest 
certificaies from eminent physicians and ocu ~~ 
5 styles, 15c. to 50c. each. Postage, 2c. to 13c. eac 
Sole agents, a ‘ 
Readers’ and Writers’ Economy Co. 
Boston Store, 2, Frank!:n Street. 








